HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you do not know or could not 
meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain 
that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act wpon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS ENID, OKLA. OMAHA, NEBR. : 
Grain Exchange Members Board of Trade Members Grain Exchange Members 
H. C. Adams, broker. grain & field seeds.* Continental Grain Co., operating 2,000,000 bu. elvtr. Butler-Welsh Co., elevator capacity 3,000,000. 
Burrus Panhandle Hlevators, public storage-mdsing.* Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator.* [jnited Grain Co., Buyers Agents.* 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers.* Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Oo., grain-fleld seeds.* General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants. PEORIA, ILL. 


Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage. E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Preducers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* Board of Trade Members 
Stone & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. The Salina Terminal Eley. Co.. milling wheat. Baten ore es H. D., grain commission.* 
ole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
BALTIMORE, MD. FARWELL, TEXAS Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Peertet ce Oba ce Cs bias eee Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed & grain. Feltman Grain Co.,-C.-H., grain commission. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 4 ete! ie 
Hasenwinkle-Scholer Co., country run grain. Grain and Cotton Exchange Members omger -Creit ind, Bayes ere 
x Paul Allison, brk A ; Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
5 g., consgnmts., grain, seed, ingredients. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* PONTIAC, IL 
Corn Exchange Members eas ee Cc. Pe aR ane ceeseue tao eetoacen thai ° = ’ il L. : 
; * e . Worth vs. sg. Co., public storage. albach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
pe ee erie SUSIE: Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. : 
WectaCrAta Corporation consignments.* Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
MeKillen, Inc.. J. G consignments * Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., grn., sds., minerals, Cone’ts.* Grain’ Exchange: Memb 
Wood Grain Gorp., consignments, brokerage.* Uhlmann Elevators Co. of Texas, mdsg., public storage. ; ety pees 
5 Fi : Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brkg, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA HUTCHINSON, KAN. Dannen Mills, grain merchants-consignments* 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* Farmers Co-Operative Comm, Co., grain storage. Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* The Midwest Grain Co., grain merchants, country eles. ST. LOUIS, MO 
i The Salina Terminal Bley. Co., milling wheat. £ U ‘ 
CHICAGO, ILL. Merchants Exchange Members 
Board of Trade Members INDIANAPOLIS, IND, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. Board of Trade Members Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 


Da well, commission, grain and seeds.* = < ae Dan Mullally Grain Co,, everything in grain.* 
beak ict oe co cane Rocke nrarinioness 3 Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* Nanson Commission Co., grain commission, * 


Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., eis merchants, KANSAS CITY, MO. Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 


Uhimann Grain Co., grain merchants.* Board of Trade Members 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mehts.* SALINA, KANS. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, rats, barley.* Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co. Sracaluanc ate 
The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf'd, protein feeds.* Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts., consgnmts.* The Smoot Grain Co millins Peres 2 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* br saad $2 ha pe a — mene xa ees ete. nl & a 

foore-Seaver Grain +, grain merchants 

COLUMBUS, OHIO The Salina Terminal Bley. Co., milling wheat. SIDNEY, OHIO 
Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., grn. mchts., consignments. Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* LOUISVILLE, KY. Grain Exchange Members 
DALLAS, TEXAS Board of Trade Members Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Crouch Grain Co.- J. ©., buyers wheat, corn. oats.* Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DECATUR, ILL. MEMPHIS, TENN. Board of Trade Members 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* E Merchants Exchange Members Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.’’* 
Evans Eleyator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* Buxton, B. B., broker and commission merchant.* Veo naratae 
DENVER, COLO. ' NS. 
Grait’ Bacharee’ Momters MILWAUKEE, WIS. Welcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Elytr. 
Wodcamp, Inc., grain, feeds, consignments. Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* WICHITA, KANS. 
Dodge City ricer ae Nae be Re RRA EA Ls Board of Trade Members 
: ee ae : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Craig Grain Co., wholesale grain & seeds, 
Suge oa oes MOINee: IOWA ~. v Chamber of Commerce Members Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elytr. business.* 
es Moines Bievator Co., wheat, corn, oats, soybeans.” piunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* WINCHESTER, IND. 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Seroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 


receivers GRAIN — suiprers 
eww. DEWEY a sons eo 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 


GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


Place your name and business before the progres- | 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed and 
field seed. 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25¢ per copy. Entered as second class matter November 27, 1930, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XC, No. 12, June 23, 1943. 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


ESE SARE BSE EE TT 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN walicsicn scimicc’ iow Welfnofon, Kens. 


| If What You Want you see : io : sb. 
* ° Incorporated eavenwor evator, Leavenworth, Kans. 
advertised, tell the advertiser. 801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
If Not—Tell the Journal. CONSIGNMENTS Wichita, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 


Enid, Okla. 


Future orders executed in all markets. 


Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 
Yables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 
fifty pound breaks. 


EHtpe to re Ibs. to bushels of cv Ibs. 


et ‘000 " 118, oe wooo ” "ag" 
20; 140,9! " " " " 5" 
20, ‘000 140, = oo " "6" 


Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 
pages of linen ledger paper reinforced 
with linen, bound in keratol with mar- 
ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 


i INCORPORATED 
Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 
Consignment. 


WHEAT 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Bee aicaw it in the Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


Journal BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


When you na i advertisers | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Price $2.50 plus postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


iA e 
Clark's Decimal Wheat Values 
. ! (Fourth Edition) 
The Grain Trade 5 Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 
10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 lbs. and show the 
value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39. 
Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 


accepted medium for . 
ef as » c ve in red, bushels and values in black. All figures are ar- 
Wanted and For Cale ranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 


expedite calculations. 
These tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are so 


advertisements is the semli- compact and so convenient no Wheat Handler can afford to attempt 


to do busines enone them: rad A ad ase ae Prevent errors, save 
. time and avoid many hours of n ess figurin; 

monthly Grain & Feed Jour- 

nals Consolidated. 


Printed on linen ledger paper. 40 pages, bound in vellum, size 
9x11% inches. Order Form 33X. Price, $2.20, f. o. b. Chicago. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St : Chicago, IIl. 


ri The GR&5EaLERS. JOURNAL 


; American Elevator & Grain Division 
Wood Grain Corp. Russell Miller Milling Company 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
BUFFALO, 2, N. Y. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED : 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


- When writing advertisers men- 


A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty solidated. By so doing you help 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK both yourself-and the publication. 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. stocks = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, III. COTTON — BUTTER 
“69 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS — PROVISIONS 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID e KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


Confirmation 
Blanks 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


If you would avoid trade disputes 
and differences, and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirma- 
tion blanks. You retain tissue copy, 
sign and send original and duplicate 
to customer. He signs and returnea 
one and retains the other. 


This places the entire burden for 
any misunderstanding of your inten- 
tions upon the other party and pro- 
tects you against the expensive mis- 
interpretation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations 
makes for safer business. Spaces are 
provided for recording all essential 
conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, 
bound with pressboard ait wire 
stitched, size 5%x8”. Order Form 
No. 6 CB. Weight, 9 oz. Price 75c; 
three copies $1.95, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Have You An Elevator For Sale? 
Do You Wish To Buy An Elevator? 


See our “Elevator For Sale— Wanted” Department This Number 
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For Over Fifty Years 


Sidney has been supplying equipment for grain ele- 
vators and feed mills throughout the country. This 
long span of continuous service could not have been 
maintained were it not for the high efficiency built into 
all Sidney equipment. It is this efficiency which has 
made Sidney machinery standard equipment in grain 
elevators and feed mills. 


a 


The Sidney Line 


e 
includes 
Corn Shellers Truck Dumps Sidney Grain Elevator Head Drive 
Grain and Seed Cleaners 
Feed Mixers Priority regulations have slowed up deliv- 
ery of machinery, so we would suggest that 
Corn Crackers and Graders you carefully check over your equipment, 
Corn Crushers Head Drives determining what you will need, and place 
i your order at once. We can make delivery 
Manlifts Spouting about when you need it. 


Make use of Sidney’s experienced engineers to aid you in the solu- 
tion of your operating and maintenance problem. This obligates 
you in no way. 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 


Sidney, Ohio 


Sidney Kwik-Mix Mixer 


LS 


ZI 
= 
= 


two Cleaners in one 


Cleans Corn or Small Grains 


Without Changing Screens 


Convertible in 30 seconds—half a minute only to 
adjust the precision controls of the two ‘Uni-suc- 
tion air separations and to reset flow gate which 

_ diverts corn to one or small grains to ‘the other 
of the two sets of large-area ‘Magic-motion’ 
screens ...A ‘Super type, masterbuilt Separator 
—saves space, power, labor’s attention—elimi- 
nates expense of a second Cleaner, Motor and 
Dust Collector ... Simplifies, quickens, improves 
and cheapens cleaning . . . Several sizes—a ca- 
pacity to suit every need. 


Ask for Bulletin J-164. 


yi S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek N: Y. 
‘Combination Separator 


= : 
ATTTTPUUUETTTUEP EET TTPO EPP TCUUUUPEETOUPODPIIOTUDOPEIOIIROOPEEOIEOPOUUEEIAOUPPPPPEUIIIROPPIUEIPOCPODEPIIOPPPDIOTSSOOOTEISIROPELIEISOOPEIITIPOPPEIEITTPPPET ITD Ey 


DUPDUGPEQ CUED EET EO REQ UODEEDOQUCR EDO U ER OQOE PEA MER DER EU DOUCET OUCETOUEEDOE TOR OR ODOR OUR EEROQDEREUDOR DODGER OUEDE 
TUTTTUPEEPEEERUUE POPUP OLUPP EEE O COOP UOED DIOP DDIODTOUEDODUEEUIEOOUEODU OULU UDU COUR O ROO U DOOD R OO Ln a 


an The GRepesALERS JOURNAL 


When writ- 


ee r CHALM ERS & BORTON ELEVATOR ing adver- 
: MILL -SUPPLIES cae Gas 
Contractors Bela Capes Buckets Fo ack a 

and ae 

Engineers Wabteeeran owen 

MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc self and the 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 211 N. St. Francis St., Wichita, Kans. par lica- 


Phone 5-8531 
| EET BOIS TE IE LET I 


The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 

Grain Elevators _ Mill Buildings _ Industrial Plants 
HOGENSON POLK SYSTEM— CONCRETE 
Construction Co. CONCRETE STORAGES ed sr caida lento 

Designers and Builders -GENUN ain eva ors—. ilis— 

Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses Peer Boake ree a Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 
EMODELING : RYAN CONSTRUCTION Co. 

Corn Exchange "aids. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Designers = Contractors 2806 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


Snataee Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 bushels 


“JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator: Engineers and Constructors 


111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England y 


Equipped with 

Capacity re ae | ; aaa Fl Four Stewart 
5,000,000 : Het 9 Link-Belt 
Bushels TERE | cane pane i Grain Car 
5 “lysis Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


= you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 
Ever ytime tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


fee ee 


ee 
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WESTERN GRAIN MACHINERY 


Cleaners—Shellers—Lifts—Feeders—Hoists — wer 
Drives—Power Transmission—Conveyors aw 


Serice— 2uatity—Ecenomy 


Gyrating Cleaners 
2 LT ae ee WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUES No. 


40 AND No. 28 — 


pmo 


A NEW AND COMPLETE 
LISTING OF YOUR 
MACHINERY NEEDS 


UNION IRON 
WORKS 


ENGINEERS — FOUNDERS 
MACHINISTS AND SHEET 
METAL WORKERS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


It Must Be 
Handled With Care 


This TRIUMPH No. 3 Corn Sheiier Diiteed Iotecnhtied. Gast. 
Shells, Cleans and Separates 300 to 400 esting servien is & part_ot Mill 
Bushels of Shelled Corn per Hour Mutual Insurance and our Dust 


@ The Triumph No. 3 Corn Sheller has been builtto 
meet an insistent demand for a Triumph machine 
having a larger capacity than standard models. 
These machines shell picked, husked, or snap corn. 
They separate corn, cobs and dirt, and discharge 
them through separate outlets and have a capacity of 
from 300 to 400 bushels of shelled corn per hour. 


These shellers are built entirely of iron and steel 
and have few moving parts. Timken Roller Bearings 
are used throughout so that the shellers run easily 
and require little power. Ask your dealer for prices 
and a catalog that gives full details, or write to— 


The C. 0. Bartlett & Snow Co., 6180 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Control Bulletins and Engineer- 
ing Data are offered without 
obligation to the milling and 


grain trade. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison Street 


TRIUMPH SHELLERS Chicago, Illinois 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


KANSAS grain, feed, coal and seed business 
for sale. Located at Hamlin, Brown County. 
Kanel & Miller, Hamlin, Kan. 


EASTERN COLORADO grain and bean ele— 
vator for sale or rent; located in center of grain 
and bean section on Rock Island Ry. D. Wheeler, 
614 N. Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


INDIANA elevator, feed mill, coal yard, good 
location, main line R.R.; no competition; other 
business, partner in Army, reason for selling. 
Address 90K6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


EAST CENTRAL INDIANA grain, feed and 
coal business. Motor powered grinding equip- 
ment. Best of farming community. Address 
90K7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


lOWA—Grain elevator and lumber business 
for sale. Good section, fine business, located 
near Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Grain and lumber 
business can be purchased separate. Owner has 
made real money here. Wants to retire. Write 
for information. J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


loWA—Just west of Des Moines, good grain 
country, good feeder section and coal business. 
Main elevator and annexes 53,000 storage, Brick 
storage building, 28,000 bushels. 4 houses all 
rented. Complete grain and coal business, going 
concern. Owner wishes to retire. Located on 
Milw. Ry. and main highway. For information: 
—J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Grain Elevator, two 
warehouses, corn cribs and feed mill. Farmers 
Grain & Supply Co., Golden City, Mo. 


ELEVATOR BLDGS. FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Ten thousand bushel, metal clad 
cribbed elevator in good condition. Buyer to 
tear down or move away. No machinery. Price 
$2,000.00. I. W. Syler, Plymouth, Ind. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED—To lease with option to purchase 
grain elevator and feed plant within about 50 
miles from Toledo, O. Address 90 M1i, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


NEW YORK—Complete feed mill and coal 
business, for sale. 16,000 bus. bulk storage; 
3,372 sq. ,ft. warehouse space; steel coal tank 
holding 600 tons anthracite. Good dairy section; 
condensary across track from mill. Located on 
Pennsylvania R. R. and Buffalo rate zone. 
Henry Neff, Salamanca, New York. 


FEED MILL WANTED 


FEED MILL WANTED—To buy or lease feed 
manufacturing plant in good condition. Advise 
location, railroad transit privileges to the east, 
capacity, batch or line mixers, bin and sacked 
storage, help situation, etc. Address 90K25, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent of feed mill and 
grain elevator. Give reference and experience. 
Humboldt Elevator Mills, Humboldt, Kan. 


WANTED—Distributors and salesmen to mar- 
ket Eriez Permanent Magnetic Separators. Eriez 
Manufacturing Co., Hrie, Penn. 


FEEDS WANTED 


WANTED—Feed Manufacturer to _ supply 
ear lots of poultry and dairy feeds to eastern 
feed manufacturer on buyer’s formula. State 
capacity and location. Address 90K24, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


CORN WANTED 


WHITE CORN WANTED—Send sample and 
price. Broadwater Feed Co., Appalachia, Va. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘“‘Your servic. brought me 24 replies.’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


Experience of Other Dealers 


OURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 


Orr? 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American 
Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order that I may profit by the experience of 
other dealers in grain and feed, please.send me the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals. 
subscription. 


Name of Firm, 22030 <cooste ee eee 


Capacity of Elevator 


Enclosed ind Tv. Do'lars for one year’s 


Post: Offices i seie ox Aes 


State scene 


«= « we) oe ee Mie es ae 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 


FOR SALE—One used Fairbanks Morse induc- 
tion motor starter type R, 20 hp. 220 volts. 
Price $25.00. Corbin Elevator Co., Corbin, Kan. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


SCALES WANTED 


WANTED—3, 4, 5, or 6 bushel Richardson 
automatic grain scale. Give full details and 
price. Box 204, Kansas City, 10, Mo. 


WANT TO BUY good used Torsion balance 
seed testing scale. Please describe fully. F. 
Mueller & Sons Company, Calamus, Iowa. 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—150 hp. F-M oil engine and 18,000 
gallon tank. R. G. Stanhope, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—55 hp. 
engine, with full equipment. 
Laper, Fairwater, Wis. 


Buckeye semi-Diese! oil 
$750.00. J. W. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%4x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$12.00 plus postage. Seed size 3%x5% ins., per 
hundred $2.00 plus postage. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, i%? S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 


cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price 


$1.10, plus postage. 
Weight, 1 pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 


Shipping 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—New and used feed mill machin- 
ery. H. H. Hussey, Albert Lea, Minn. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 90B4, Grain & Feed Jrnis., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—One horizontal Eureka wheat 
scourer, complete with 15 hp. drive less motor. 
Like new. Farmers Elevator Co., Arthur, N. D. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—fioor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 90B5, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-hp. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 90B6, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
90B7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


ALL MACHINES in Rockford Grain & Mill- 
ing Co.’s elevator, Rockford, Ill., will be sold at 
once. Call Stuart A. Ralston, 1220 Eleventh St., 
Rockford, Ill. Tel. Main 5623. 


FOR SALE—Ten hp. 900 rpm. G.E. elec. 
motors, guaranteed; Drednaught 22” burr 
grinder for cracking corn or wheat; Seed King 
crusher 16” burr, V-belt pulleys with belts; No. 
1 Miracle Ace molasses mixer, belt pulley; 
Sprout-Waldron attrition mill, blower complete 
with V-belts and pulleys; Gruendler 16” hammer 
mill. Pedelty Blower Co., Mason City, Ia. 


FOR SALE 
9x30 Allis, corrugated for corn. 
9x24 Allis, corrugated for corn. 
2 Great Western 4 section sifters. 
12 sieves per section. 
Number of aspirators. 
10 and 25 h.p. motors. 
IF. W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, EK. St. Louis, Il. 


The program recently adopted by the A.A.A, 
and C.C.C. provides that they will attempt to 
receive from farmers before harvest all of 
the farm loan wheat which producers wish 
to surrender in payment of loans. This 
wheat for the most part will be placed in 
steel bins and surplus delivered to country 
elevators with the promise that C.C.C. will 
issue shipping instructions to the elevator 
before harvest. It is also C.C.C.’s intention 
to remove from Kansas country elevators 
before harvest all of the wheat which they 
acquired by default of loans—J. F. Moyer, 
es Kansas Grain Feed & Seed Dealers 

ss’n. 


Crop Delivery Records 


Designed particularly for grain dealers 
receiving a number of loads of grain from 
the same farmer, as when an entire crop is 
marketed by helpful neighbors. Simplifies 
and expedites recording of each load de- 
livered. Two tickets to a leaf so that loads 


from two farmers may be separately re- 
corded without turning a leaf. Lines for 
recording 23 loads on each ticket. Space 
provided at bottom of each ticket for total 
net pounds, net bushels, check number, and 
amount given in settlement. 120 tickets, 
size 6%x8% inches. Duplicating. Orig- 
inals of goldenrod bond paper, duplicates 
of manila. Spiral bound so that book lays 
absolutely fiat, or may be folded back upon 
itself in open position to facilitate entries. 
Shipping weight 2 Ibs. Order Crop Deliv- 
ery Record Form 69 Spiral. Price $1.20, 
plus postage. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—No. 10 Monitor oats clipper. In- 
quire for particulars. Box 350, Bryan, O. 
FOR SALE—One 48 inch and one 24 inch 


Cleland oat huller; both in very good condition. 
P. H. Gust Elevators, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Standard motor drive, ball bear- 
ing attrition feed grinder 24”. In good shape. 
Owner, poor health, no longer use for same. 
C. E. Hart, R. D. 1, Box 44, Portland, Mich. 


BROWN-DUVEL Moisture testers, complete, 
USED, all in good condition. Many for sale, two 
compartment, electric heat elements. Write for 
prices. J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—1800’—20” 6 ply used elevator belt. 
1000’—36” 4 ply rubber coated conveyor belt. 
1600 used Buffalo 18” grain buckets. 

No. 16 Sprout-Waldron Monarch burr mill. 
Two revolving hexagon screen, 26”x’. G. A. 
Unverzagt & Sons, 136 Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 


The Last Word 


tables for the grain being received. 


described below for $2.85, plus postage. 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables 


COPYMAKT GY GRA DEALERS JOURNAL CHICAS 
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(OVER) 


and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


tables now. for only $2.85, plus postage. 


327 S. La Salle St. 


090 pounds. Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 
duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


SHAFER MOISTURE TESTER. Electric One 
minute. This tester is brand new, used only for 
a few tests. We have other testers and need 
only one. Priced at $50.00. Cost $75.00. Wm. 
Grettenberg, Grains, Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Allis Chalmers, 4 cylinder, 60 hp. 
gasoline engine power unit, complete with base, 
elutch and pulley, In A-i condition. Price $650, 
f. o. b. Springfield, Ill. Central Illinois Tractor 
& Equipment Co., 106-110 E. Washington St., 
Springfield, Il. 

FOR SALE—Richardson § bu. grain scale; No. 
4% Western Sheller; 150 lb. sifter and mixer; 
Robinson Gyro sifter 30 inches wide; 60 and 90 
bu. cracked corn separators; warehouse and 
platform scales; elevators; 100 hp. Diesel; water 
wheels. Write us we have it. H. N. Vreden- 
burg, Muncy Mill Machinery, Muncy, Pa. 


FOR SALE—5,000 steel split pulleys. 
wood split pulleys. Shafting and bearings. 


Also 
For 


all practical purposes good as new. Low price. 
One Draver wing type feeder, 300 bus. maximum 
capacity. Hartz Engineering Co., 29 S. 40th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 \bs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time soit is easy to keep wide open the 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 
11x13 inches with marginal index. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


You can get both sets ' 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
lbs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 lbs. Price $1.70. plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 

| 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


Order No. 


Both sets of 


Chicago, Ill. 
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REXALL 


CONTAINS NO RUBBER — PRE-WAR QUALITY STRICTLY MAINTAINED 


Never before in history 
has performance been so 


imperative! 
TIE THIS: 405’ of 22” x7 
ply Rexall installed in 1916 
on a heavy-duty leg — 
AFTER 27 YEARS — 
was still in service as this 
went to press — Name on 
request. 
IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 
1750 So. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


\\ Ty 
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\ 
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In the Grain Handling and Processing Industry 
is the title of 
A NEW BOOKLET 
that YOU will want 


In addition to telling about Day Dust Control In- 
stallations, it describes other Day equipment and 
service to the Grain Industry. It also explains why 
low back pressure of DUAL-CLONE Collectors 


means better aspiration for cleaning machines—less ThaatiesicClones 

power for fan systems. (High collector resistance Dust Collector and 

is often responsible for poor suction on Dust Control me Leche obtained 

; i] : ‘ through its use are 

Systems.) There are ample illustrations fully described and 
Send for your copy now. illustrated. 


THE DAY COMPANY = iiinnccretis: minn. 


In Canada, The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


Gra» JOURNALS 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl., U. S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for faclli- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

ae Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious graln 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
foe feed and field seed dealers are so- 
icited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 


come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 23, 1943 


FEED wheat buyers are cautioned not 
to buy more than 30 days’ supply of the 
government stock. Those exceeding this 
limit may invite drastic action by the 
C.C.C. 


THE MAN who can grind corn into 
chops for 50 cents a ton, as expected by 
M.P.R. 401, can take his place with the 
inventor of perpetual motion and other 
freaks. 


CORN GROWERS do not seem to be 
disposed to pay their called loans in a 
hurry and, doubtless, they will not sell 
at the present ceiling if there is any 
chance of securing higher prices in the 
open market. 


SPARKS FROM COB BURNERS 
have contributed most alarmingly to the 
destruction of country elevators, and, 
doubtless, will continue to maintain this 
record unless the construction of cob 
burners is changed so as to prevent the 
unnecessary scattering of live sparks 
around adjacent property. 


REDUCED CROP PROSPECTS com- 
bined with empty bins in nearly every 
storage center will enable terminal mar- 
ket elevators to handle the new crop far 
more efficiently than they did last year 
with shipping permits. 


SO MANY orders are continually com- 
ing from the various government agen- 
cies that the grain merchant will profit 
by devising some method of keeping a 
file of the regulations, amendments and 
their interpretations and definitions. 


THE requirement of the carriers that 
the blanket bond of indemnity expires if 
B/L is not surrendered within five days 
of delivery of carload seems like snap 
judgment, and should be liberalized to 
care for delays not due to receiver of 
shipment. 


A STUBBORN HOUSE persists in 
refusing to vote any appropriation for 
the Federal Crop Insurance experiment. 
This agency has lost money every year 
of its existence yet has not learned how 
to insure crops profitably. The admin- 
istration may buy votes with this im- 
practical scheme, but that don’t help to 
save the crops. 


WHILE THE WHEAT LOAN propo- 
sition issued recently by the A.A.A. 
may be amended shortly some growers 
have become so exasperated with the 
loaning redtape they may refuse to bite 
at this bait. Keeping control of their 
product would enable them to borrow 
money or sell their grain where and 
when they want. 


THE INABILITY OF THE RAIL- 
ROADS to obtain renewed supply of box 
cars is doubly increasing their interest 
in repairing old cars, so more cars need- 
ed for transporting grain will, no doubt, 
be offered shippers when the crop move- 
ment rush is on. By inspecting cooper- 
ing each car carefully shippers losses in 
transit will be reduced. 


MANPOWER is fast becoming a seri- 
ous problem, and will become more acute 
with the harvesting and handling of the 
new crop. The average of more than 
70,000 young men graduating from high 
school monthly should be sufficient to 
maintain our armed forces without 
drafting fathers who have an experi- 
ence valuable to our civilian economy. 


THE SCARCITY OF MAN POWER 
is becoming so disturbing that statistical 
experts credit accidents with the loss of 
110 million days work since Pearl Har- 
bor. This, of course, does not compare 
with the loss due to absenteeism, but 
it is most alarming. 5,300,000 workers 
have been laid up for an average of three 
weeks each showing the necessity for 
more thorough warning of new workers 
who are strangers to elevator work and 
unaccustomed to working around un- 
guarded moving machinery. 
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WOODEN SHOVELS are coming into 
vogue again, because steel shovels are 
not easy to get and the insurance com- 
panies are anxious to prevent sparks 
which promote dust explosions and fires 
and lead to heavy losses of grain store- 
houses and contents. 


WE DOUBT whether any industry has 
made as favorable an impression on the 
administration as the feed industry by 
its prompt recognition of trouble to come 
and devising steps to deal with it. If the 
Senate concurs in House legislation by 
requiring five years’ experience of high- 
er officials, some leaders of the feed in- 
dustry who have quit in disgust may be 
called back into service, to the benefit 
of all concerned. 


THE TOTAL DESTRUCTION of six 
grain handling plants are reported in 
this number, and, doubtless, the loss of 
grain in some of the other plants was 
heavy, principally because of the lack of 
fire extinguishing equipment. Many of 
the well-known causes of fires in grain 
elevators have been corrected, but losses 
would be materially reduced if all eleva- 
tor owners would make a determined 
effort to correct the well-known hazards 
of their plants and equip every building 
with facilities for extinguishing fires 
in their incipiency. The isolation of the 
average country elevator makes it an 
easy prey for any fire after the first 
fifteen minutes. 


TOO MUCH reliance has been placed 
on lawyers of the O.P.A. to place the 
finishing touches on orders. Their func- 
tion should be simply to determine the 
legality of the regulation, and not to 
introduce red tape that would have been 
condemned by merchants in the first 
place, had they known of it. An example 
is the certification in the corn inventory 
regulation that the person buying corn 
from the dealer was familiar with the 
law and that the transaction was in com- 
pliance therewith. The O.P.A. lawyers 
saw merit in the requirement, and still 
do, but practical counsel has prevailed 
and the certification now is voluntary, 
tho worthless in any event. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS con- 
tinue to occur with most deplorable fre- 
quency and even experienced workmen 
are suffering severely because of their 
neglect to exercise caution. Two men 
lost fingers; another was badly injured 
by the falling of improperly piled bags 
of grain; one man fell on a rusty nail, 
puncturing his hip; a careless worker 
became badly entangled in a power 
shovel rope, and a child, who had been 
permitted to play about an elevator was 
found long afterward suffocated in a bin. 
Caution and more caution might have 
prevented some of these accidents. All 
are frequently recorded in our news col- 
umns and should place elevator workers 
on guard all of the time. 
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In the Hope of Preventing 


Inflation 


The draft boards have taken such a 
large number of farm workers, the grow- 
ers of grain are experiencing much diffi- 
culty in planning the production needed 
to feed the increased numbers of hogs, 
chickens and other livestock demanded 
by the Department of Agriculture, so 
the livestock already started is dying of 
starvation or being marketed long before 
it is ready. Feeders everywhere are 
driven to distress by their inability to 
obtain needed feed for their flocks and 
herds. 

The farmers are demanding more 
mechanical equipment and more experi- 
enced helpers. Fields are being culti- 
vated long into the night through the 
aid of tractors and artificial light. And, 
notwithstanding townspeople have shown 
remarkable willingness to help the farm- 
ers to plant and cultivate the prospects 
are that the feed crop of 19438 will fall 
far short of being sufficient to produce 
the meat crop demanded. 

The selling of 150 billion bushels of 
wheat for feed in the hope of relieving 
the urgent demand for corn does not 
seem to be relieving the feed market one 
iota. The use of wheat for making alco- 
hol and rubber threatens to absorb 
enough of the accumulated surplus to 
endanger the bread supply of the fight- 
ers of the Allied Nations. 

There seems to have been no co-ordi- 
nation of the different departments of 
the Government, in fact, each separate 
unit seems to have ignored all of the 
others and attempted to dominate the 
feed supply without thought or consid- 
eration for the others. 

The producers and the handlers of all 
feedstuffs have been so completely con- 
fused and dumbfounded by the conflict- 
ing orders and amendments of the vari- 
ous bureaus, boards and commissions 
that all are still wondering what is best 
to do to relieve the feed and food scar- 
city. Hearings and conferences are be- 
ing held in all parts of the country in 
the name of controlled inflation, but no 
one in authority seems ready to permit 
the old law of supply and demand exer- 
cise its normal influence on production 
and consumption. 

Elements of society having large vot- 
ing power are permitted to persist in 


unreasonable demands and gain their: 


points demanded, without penalties. 

The cut and tried system of solution 
has not helped the situation, but seems 
rather to add to the confusion. When 
some practical economist comes forward 
with a workable solution it will have for 
its basis the old law of supply and de- 
mand, which has been tested through 
the centuries and has always proved the 
most effective plan for securing the sup- 
ply needed by the consumer. 

With all agencies recognizing the 
practicability of the supply and demand 


policy we would, at least, have all author- 
ities working to a common end. Not con- 
fusing one another by pursuing courses 
conflicting with others. 


Handlers' Margins Narrowed 
by Better Grading 


When a track buyer or a terminal 
grain merchant sends out a bid over the 
*phone or by post card he is not buying 
grain; tho that seems to be the case. He 
is buying a piece of paper called an in- 
spection certificate. 

It goes without saying that the paper 
must be as represented or he would not 
offer to buy it. He has confidence in the 


inspection service and its machinery for~ 


federal appeal. If his bid was for No. 3 
or better and the inspection department 
so grades the load, the buyer has to take 
it, regardless of what he knows about 
grain quality. 

Astute shippers who have attended 
grading schools and have means of bring- 
ing their shipments just up to the line of 
the grade and not much “better” are cut- 
ting the profits of buyers on grade, which 
now are not at all what they were when 
grade rules contained such phrases as 
“reasonably dry” or “not good enough 
for’ and inspectors had no separation 
sieves or moisture testers. 

The shipper who has to put out the 
grain the way he takes it in may receive 
a more generous return by shipping to 
be sold by sample. At any rate he will 
not be taking a No. 3 price for No. 2 
quality, his commission merchant will 
see to that. 


Remove Curbs on Production 


In his patriotic endeavor to produce 
food for the people and profit for him- 
self a farmer of Furnas County, Ne- 
braska, sowed 77 acres of wheat when 
the Washington government held his 
quota was 39.8 acres. 

Now the A. A. A. has gone into court 
to collect $156.80, plus costs. from Allen 
Prickette as damages for producing 320 
bus. on the extra acreage. 

In view of the fact that food is needed 
to win the war, and desperately needed 
now to feed livestock one questions the 
wisdom of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act under which the Department of Jus- 
tice is required to prosecute farmers. 

The purpose of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act was to corral the votes of 
farmers by ostensibly providing a means 
to maintain higher prices for wheat by 
limiting production under penalty of 49 
cents per bushel for exceeding quota. 

Conditions have so changed that no 
governmental effort is needed to keep 
prices up. The price of wheat at present 
is kept down by the ceiling on the flour 
product, which maximum price regula- 
tion is a creation of the administration. 

The problem now is how to repeal 
nonsensical resulations with the least 
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harm to agriculture and industry and a 
minimum interference with our war ef- 
fort. 


Preparing for the New Crop 


Notwithstanding the unusual activity 
of grain destroying pests, flood waters 
and cold weather, grain dealers every- 
where seem convinced that they will have 
a lot of grain to handle this year and 
many are making the customary season- 
able clean-up and improvement of their 
plants. - 

All are anxious to repair their plants 
from the hard wear and tear of the last 
crop movement and all are anxious to 
get new machinery of late design, but 
the difficulty of obtaining priority per- 
mits is discouraging some from making 
the much needed repairs, improvements 
and replacements. Others who persisted 
in trying to get permits and got them 
will be in position to market grain effi- 
ciently when the harvest rush is at its 
height. 

Doubtless, if it were easier to obtain 
needed materials and supplies to make 
much needed repairs and improvements 
the grain elevator operators of the land 
would soon be in a much better position 
to help market the 1943 crop expedi- 
tiously. 

Food and feedstuffs are becoming so 
scarce even the Department of Agricul- 
ture officials are alarmed at the outlook 
but the lend-lease officials keep right on 
exporting food of all kinds to our allies. 

Civilians seem perfectly willing to 
forego needed food so long as there 
is any prospect of their helping to win 
the war. Everyone is anxious that the 
fighters be well fed. all of the time, but 
the C. M. P. and the W. P. B. seem to 
overlook the fact that grain handling 
machinery must be kept in prime work- 
ing condition if food is to be handled 
efficiently and saved from deterioration. 


Guard Against Federal Control 


of Transportation 


With the Washington government 
granting railway wage increases and 
holding down freight rates the net re- 
turns of the transportation companies 
to investors may be so meager as to dis- 
courage private investment to provide 
the improvements needed after the war 
is over. 

Believers in socialization of transpor- 
tation are hoping that the railroads will 
be so hard pressed for funds that the 
suggestion of the National Resources 
Planning Board will be adopted, which 
is that the government buy the tracks, 
bridges and terminals and rent them 
back to the railroads. 

Such loans would be but the entering 
wedge for government ownership and 
eventual operation, with the inevitable 
consequence of higher freight rates and 
poorest service rendered since McAdoo 
attempted to wreck the railroads. 
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Loading Larger Car Loads 

By CuHas. A. Laney, Chicago, chairman, 
Grain and Grain Products Conservation Com- 
mittee, before American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n. 

The General Committee as now organized is 
composed of 22 members, and an executive com- 
mittee of 9 members. To give full and effective 
play to its functions the United States has been 
divided into 15 regions, each of which is under 
the jurisdiction of a chairman who will appoint 
as members of each Regional Committee repre- 
sentatives of the grain, milling and feed manu- 
facturers, railways, field representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, district rep- 
resentatives of the Ass’n of American Railroads, 
federal and state grain inspectors or others 
whose judgment may contribute to the program 
of voluntary changing of any existing business 
or transportation practice that will result in the 
creation of manpower, motive power, rolling 
stock or facilities of any character, the use of 
which will be important to the prosecution of 
war. 

TRANSIT A RIGHT NOT A PRIVI- 
LEGE.—There is not, as many seem to assume, 
anything fundamentally wrong with proper tran- 
sit practices of the grain and milling industry 
and to correct this erroneous impression the 
term “privilege” should not be used in connec- 
tion with transit publications. Transit is not a 
privilege but an important part of our economic 
fabric without which the industry would lan- 
guish if not perish, and the country would in 
consequence suffer materially. The greater part 
of all transit operations follow direct and eco- 
nomical lines of competitive transportation and 
this important fact should not be overlooked or 
disregarded. 

MINIMUM CARLOAD.—We know that 
the feed manufacturers, or at least some of 
them, have been disturbed about the minimum 
carload weight. 

Before definite action was taken we were 
confronted with the necessity of considering 
capacity loads, load limits, 70,000 lbs., 80,000 
lbs., all the way to 90,000 lbs., but thru the 
efforts of the committees that were dealing at 
that time with the O.D.T., the minimum, as 
you know, was fixed as 60,000 Ibs. That has 
been regarded in some sections as a concession 
to the milling industry. I think that the term 
is an unfortunate one because, as a matter of 
fact, it was not a concession at all, but a recog- 
nition of the peculiar conditions connected with 

the grain products and feed manufacturing in- 
dustry that necessitatedsome definite~ figure 
which could be constantly used for the purpose 
of making sales and shipments in as simple a 
manner as possible, and 60,000 lbs. was adopted 
and 60,000 Ibs. became the rule. 

SACKED GRAIN.— After that was done 
the question was raised about the probability 
of having that rule changed so that grains 
shipped in sacks, which was excluded from the 
original order, might be made a part of the 
60,000 1b. weight. In the beginning that pro- 
posal was not acceptable to the O.D.T., but 
later on changed to include 3 tons and later on 
to 10 tons. Now the re-writing and re-issue 
of Order 18 is under consideration. Based upon 
the last information that was available to me, 
the O.D.T, are unwilling to continue the 20,000 
lb. weight and intend to restore, as a part of 
the 60,000 lb. minimum on grain shipped in 
bags, the 6,000 1b. weight, which we understand 
has been objectionable, at least to some of the 
feed manufacturing industry thruout the coun- 
try. 

Our committee had to consider the probable 
change in the order and it was submitted to us 
as to whether or not we’d be willing to return 
to and accept, as a part of the loading require- 

‘ments, the 6,000 lb. rule and omit any further 
consideration of the 20,000 Ib. rule, and at that 
time, and always we have got to keep in mind 
the possibility that we may lose the 60,000 Ib. 
weight altogether unless we are willing to con- 
cede some of these things which are wanted by 
the government officials in Washington. 

We are in the feed business, as has been 


stated here. I am a representative of Quaker 
Oats Co. We have had to contend with these 
things, just like the feed manufacturers located 
anywhere else in the country, and we know that 
if the minimum load of 60,000 Ibs. becomes the 
controlling load there are going to be and there 
will be many more cars used than is necessary 
for the transportation of these products. Our 
loading weight with feeds, including grain, range 
anywhere from 60,000 to 90,000 Ibs. If we can 
do that, so far as it relates only to the question 
of transportation, we believe anybody else can 
do it and we hope you will. 


Data on Corn Holdings of 
Exchange Members 


Members of some of the leading grain ex- 
changes have received the following order: 


“You are hereby called upon under authority 
of the Commodity Exchange Act to furnish not 
later than Tuesday, June 22, the following in- 
formation as of Saturday, June 19: 


(1) Amount in bushels of cash corn owned by 
you together with locations thereof, including 
names and addresses of warehouses or other 
places of storage. 


(2) Amount in bushels of purchases of cash 
corn not included in answer to (1) 


(3) Amount in bushels of unfilled sales of 
cash corn specifying, if practicable (a) total 
unfilled sales to corn processors and (b) total 
unfilled sales to others. 


Reply is to be addressed to War Food Ad- 
ministration, 141 West Jackson Blvd., Room 
1200, Chicago. 


No Producers’ Charges for 
Loading on Track 


The National Grain Trade Council has ob- 
tained from Norris J. Burke, chief counsel grain 
and fertilizer branch of the O.P.A., a ruling 
that charges for shelling, hauling or loading 
corn cannot be assessed by farmers on top of 
the on-track maximum price. 

The official O.P.A. interpretation reads: 

“Producers in Area A (Illinois and Iowa) 
can, under MPR No. 346 sell under section five 
to an elevator at 2 cents under the on-track 
price, or the producer can load it ‘on-track’ and 
get the full on-track price under section four. 
Maximum prices of ear corn and shelled corn 
are the same (section 10 A). 

“Producers cannot charge extra for shelling, 
hauling or loading ‘on-track’.” 


Corn Product Order Clarified 


Clarifying the corn goods ceiling order pub- 
lished on page 473 of June 9 number of the 
JourNAL the O.P.A. has issued an explanation 
of M.P.R. 401, as follows: 

“The prices for ground and cracked corn, 
hominy feed and certain other corn products 
for animal consumption are established in the 
regulation over maximum prices at which sell- 
ers of the product could sell corn in like quan- 
tities in like sales, and are not a markup over 
what the seller has to pay for corn. In other 
words, it is not a markup over the cost of the 
corn to him. 

“M.P.R. 401, effective June 12, provides an 
additional markup for the manufactured prod- 
uct, and if the regulation were read thru, the 
confusion would be removed. For example, 
as stated in the order ‘for sales of ground or 
cracked corn, screened and mill run corn, corn 
chops, the maximum price a ton f.o.b. seller’s 
plant or warehouse or delivered to the buyer’s 
receiving point, as the case may be, shall be the 
sum of (1) the seller’s maximum price a ton 
f.o.b. his plant or warehouse or delivered to 
buyer’s receiving point, for a like quantity and 
like sale of No. 2 yellow corn, plus (2) 50c 
a ton.’” 


“The big factor in the battle for food is 
to get rid of the hogs as rapidly as possible 
because they are eating corn and other grains 
which the people will have to eat in one form 
or another in the very near future.”—H. E. 
Babcock, chairman New York Emergency 
Food Commission. 
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Quota Penalty Upheld 


The Supreme Court of the United States on 
June 7 affirmed the decision of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals dismissing the suit 
by a group of farmers in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Kansas contending that they had 
not received benefits under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and therefore were not subject 
to the penalty of 49 cents per bushel on wheat 
produced in excess of A.A.A. quotas, either sold 
or consumed by the grower. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the court of 
appeals decision “on the authority of” a preced- 
ing ruling sustaining the penalty. 

Representative Lemke of North Dakota, at- 
torney for the farmers, claimed that the Su- 
preme Court, in a unanimous opinion Nov. 9, 
had not held the legislation constitutional but 
had merely ruled that Roscoe C. Filburn of 
Montgomery County (Ohio), who challenged 
the penalty, was in no position to complain be- 
cause he had accepted benefits under the act. 


Supreme Court Upholds I.C.C. 
in Barge Rate Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States on 
June 14 sustained an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permitting the railroads 
to charge local rates from points on the Illinois 
waterway on grain arriving by barge. 

Under the lower proportional rate in effect 
for several years a large volume of corn has 
been moving from river points by barge to Chi- 
cago elevators. The corn had been bought by 
the elevator operators and paid no commission 
to the grain receivers on the Board of Trade, 
who were active against the lower barge rate. 

The United States District Court had set 
aside the order of the Commission on the 
ground that it discriminated against water com- 
petition by the use of barges. 

The Supreme Court decision does not ap- 
prove or disapprove the rates. It leaves the 
railroads in position to put in the reduced re- 
shipping rates on barge grain whenever it suits 
their purposes. For example should a heavy 
movement of corn from Illinois find an outlet 
down the Mississippi River the Pennsylvania 
and other eastern lines might be expected to 
restore the barge rate to get the business for 
themselves. 

In denying a rehearing the Commission said 
the principal commercial effects of the proposed 
schedules was “to reduce the profits of the Chi- 
cago elevator operators,” and the railroads were 
justified “in treating the ex-barge .traffic the 
same as local or ex-truck traffic.” 

The elevator operators have had the benefit 
of the proportional rates for four years since 
the tariffs were filed in 1939, 

Three of the justices dissented. Justice 
Black said the issue was “whether the farmers 
and shippers of the middle west can be com- 
pelled by the ICC and the railroads to use 
high priced rail instead of low priced barge 
transportation for the shipment of grain to 
the east.” 

Black said the tariff filed by the railroads 
was an unjust discrimination and that its ap- 
proval defies the 1940 transportation act, which 
called for “fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation.” 

At least 26 days may elapse before a man- 
date from the Supreme Court directs the dis- 
trict court to reverse its decision on ex-barge 
grain rates. 

The railroads thereafter may submit a sup- 
plement putting the new tariffs into effect upon 
short notice. 

The five elevator companies on June 19 filed 
a petition with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reopen the proceedings. 


Wheat ground during the 10 months prior 
to May 1 amounted to 446,865,080 bus., 
against 404,515,892 bus. during the corre- 
sponding period of 1941-42, as reported by 
the Bureau of the Census, 
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Imports of Liver and Whale Meal? 


Grain and Feed Journals: We note that there 
is some liver and whale meal being imported 
into the United States, and as we are in need 
of protein feeds would like, to obtain a supply. 
Who are the importers of these products ?— 
Stamford Mill & Elevator Co., Stamford, Tex. 


Ans.: A cargo of whale scrap as well as meat 
meal has been imported by the government 
which has allocated the boatload to Swift & 
Co., Wilson & Co., of Chicago, and Wessel- 
Duval & Co., of New York, to be distributed 


by them. 
Feed Ceilings 
Grain & Feed Journals: After taking the 
manager’s position and looking into invoice files 


I find’ that our margin on feed is too small, 
some as low as 5c per cwt. Dol raise the price 
within the $7 a ton ceiling on commercial feeds? 

And just what is the ceiling on mill feed?— 
J. L. Stewart, manager Ransom Farmers Union, 


Ransom, Kan. 
Ans.: The ceiling on millfeed is calculated on 
four terminal basing points, of which Kansas 


City is one. The O.P.A. ceiling price on mill- 
feed at Kansas City is $36.50 per ton, for 
millers, who add the freight from that city to 
destination. A wholesaler in carloads can add 
50e to the millers’ ceiling for his delivered piles. 
The millfeed ceilings went into effect July 4 as 
stated in detail on page 39 of July 8 number. 


A feed retailer at Ransom, Kan., is entitled 
to a mark-up of $5.50 per ton on dairy and 
cattle feeds, over the price of the manufacturer 
as provided in M.P.R. 378, on page 392 of the 
Joon for May 12, 1948, giving the order in 
etail. 


How Modernize and Enlarge 
Elevator? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We operate a small 
feed mill and at present can store 8,000 to 10,- 
000 bus. of bulk grain, and is takes from 6 to 8 
hours to unload one car. 

We would like to have plans to increase our 
storage space to about 25,000 bus. and put in 
faster elevators so that we could unload a car 
in about 2 hours.—J. Burton Alford, manager 
McComb Milling Co., McComb, Miss. 


Ans.: Consult one of the elevator architects 
whose names are given in the advertising col- 
umns of the Journal. We would surely recom- 
mend that you increase your elevating capacity 
to at least, 3,000 bushels per hour. This would 
require larger cups, set closer together on your 
belt, probably a new belt, and leg casing, as 
well as new modern head drive. 


We think you would not experience much 
difficulty in getting a priority permit for in- 
creasing your elevating capacity this year, then 
next year you could, no doubt, get a permit for 
enlarging your storage space. The War Pro- 
duction Board seems favorable to piecemeal im- 
provements. 


With these enlarged facilities you would more 
than double your handling capacity with your 
present storage facilities. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford hve, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the sare 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

June 23, 24, 25. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n 
Nashville, Tenn. 


June 28, 29, 30. American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


July 19. Georgia Seedsmens Ass’n, .Demp- 
sey Hotel, Macon, Ga. 


Our Ability to Help Win 
the War 


By Harotp Wiser, elevator supt. A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., before Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents. 


Since we are essentially grain handlers, the 
natural approach to such a broad subject would 
be along the line of considering individual grain 
handling problems. 
forget whenever we can, the hundreds of other 
things expected of us including wartime main- 
tenance, job training, personnel, etc. 

Most of us have tried to solve a lot of try- 
ing problems which different lots of grain may 
throw at us, and may stand us up in the corner, 
This is, no doubt, a time to redouble our efforts, 
since as custodians of food for several nations, 
not a pound must be lost or be permitted to 
deteriorate if there is any way to save it or 
improve it for future use. The realization that 
more of our food must come direct from 
cereals without due process of running it 
through animals to make the palatable meat 
diet, echoes the importance of the quality of the 
job that is expected from us. 


OUR JOB is to see that no lot of grain heats 
from any cause and becomes unfit for human 
consumption. We might also consider that 
food is lost even though the heating process 
never goes near the point of actual physical 
damage. Let us consider a bin of corn within 
which the normal metabolism process is work- 


Harold Wilber, Decatur, III. 


ing along side of the life processes of the micro- 
organisms to which it is the host. Tempera- 
tures increase during the old chicken and egg 
cycle. Based on the rough figures of about 
5,000 B. T. U. in a pound of grain and a spe- 
cific heat of around .5/10, a temperature rise 
resulting from change within the grain amounts 
to fuel consumed out of the grain of about a 
pound per thousand bushels. It seems safe to 
assume that about the same amount of loss of 
two pounds per thousand bushels for each ten 
degree temperature rise extended to actual stor- 
age conditions would indicate two thousand 
bushels lost in a half million bushels changing 
only twenty degrees. This is food lost which 
we need so badly. It seems time for each of 
us to take all of the pet means which we have 
at our disposal, to counteract such deterioration, 
as our patriotic duty. Multiply problems such 
as these, find intelligent solutions and it may be 
that that is our part in the war effort. 

TAKE ONE OTHER little facet in our 
every day operations. One of the leading dis- 
tilleries has found through considerable re- 
search that ordinary corn produces from two to 
three per cent less alcohol than the similar qual- 
ity of natural corn. In fact they have found 
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that K D corn that has had poor consideration 
in the drying process will probably yield from 
four to six per cent less. Apply that loss ratio 
to our needs for alcohol from corn and the 
results runs into war time figures. 


At the same time atithorities have found that 
corn dried under favorable conditions may actu- 
ally yield more than the similar lot of natural 
corn. That proper consideration is tied up in 
intelligent grain drier operation. Maximum 
temperatures of grain within the drier plus the 
proper time element can help us solve part of 
this loss problem. In times of plenty we did 
not worry a lot about the finer points of our 
work because it seemed a little far fetched to 
worry about such trifles, but in these times it 
may be that the accumulated trifles will win the 
war for us. 


HUNDREDS OF LITTLE FACETS come 
up in our workaday job. Many need a little 
intelligent experimentation, for instance, how 
many ior us know just what the possibilities of 
storing grain by using ethylene gas one part in 
ten thousand of air to make grain more amen- 
able to storage and to ees more yalue for 
milling? It may be: practical or it may not, 
but what are we doing about it or stimulating 
others to do for us? 

It may be that the answer to the subject is 
for us to start using our heads more, and at 
the same time produce more sweat to meet 
these problems. We must remember that a 
single pound or a single handful of grain is 
needed by someone somewhere so badly. 


O.P.A. Industry Advisory 
Committees 


“Tt is my desire that industry advisory com- 
mittees be set up immediately throughout the 
entire agency as a matter of administrative pol- 
icy rather than waiting for demands of industry 
exercising their right under the Emergency 
Price Control Act,” Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown said in a memorandum to the O. P. A. 
staff. 

At present, 92 industry advisory committees 
have been formed. Even for industries where 
formed advisory committees have not been set 
sind OME ya has consulted representatives of 
industry in the preparation of price regulations. 

Sound advice offered bv industry representa- 
tives of many years experience in the trade 
affected can be rejected by the crack-pot pro- 
fessors having the final authority. 


Comite to Consider Corn Crisis 


Meeting at the War Food Administration 
office in Washington at 10:30 a.m., June 22, and 
continuing, a standing committee of 12 men 
named by Chester Davis, June 21, will advise . 
him on policy and procedure to remedy the corn 
and feed shortage. 

The committee is composed of Earl C. Smith, 
Illinois Agricultural Ass’n, Chicago; N. 


pres., 
K. Carnes, Central Co-operative Ass’n, St. 
Paul; George Moffett, Corn Products Refining 


‘Go; New York City; E. J. Grimes, pres., Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis; George Godfrey, assis- 
tant to president, Iowa State College; M. D. 
Guild, general manager, Indiana Grain Co-op- 
erative, Indianapolis; William J. Myers, pro- 
fessor of economics, Cornell University; Frank 
Boling, co-ordinator, Hales & Hunter, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. G. Wyson, manager, South- 
ern States Co- -operative, Richmond, Va.; Ralph 
Daigneau, Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; Ralph 
Graham, chairman, New Hampshire state 
10 Rees D. A. war board; and C. S. Gordon, vice 
pres., Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Davis, who is food administrator, says 
it is no longer practicable to continue the piece- 
meal attack on the corn supply problem, and 
that a co-ordinated effort must be launched, 
which would deal with all phases of the problem. 
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Grain Dealers Problems and 
Responsibilities of War 


By Ray Bowden, Executive V-P Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n before the Pacific N-W 


Grain Dealers 


We, who are employees find it necessary, 
from time to time, to visit you who are our 
bosses. Many of you are spending twenty-five 
dollars per year in dues to our Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n, and you have the right 
of at least an occasional personal report from 
us. For those of us who do most of our work 
in the nation’s capital, there is a greater neces- 
sity, that we come frequently to the field for 
instructions, or for the inspiration that we can 
draw again from people who are not swimming 
in a sea of red tape and politics. After a person 
has been long in Washington, there is always 
the danger that he will “go native” on you. 
You should call him back to this western coun- 
try occasionally to teach him again the pa- 
tience and sanity of the plains country. 

It is impossible to offer you.anything from 
Washington so fresh that it rates as scoop 
news. Things happen so fast there that, in 
traveling westward on the train, a newspaper 
bought at a railroad station midway often 
changes our information of the day before. So, 
if you have had plenty of time to read this 
morning’s newspaper, vou probably have later 
information from Washington than I have. The 
best I can hope to do is to outline for you some 
developments and trends in the Washington 
situation and’ which affect our grain and feed 
business. 


SOME YEARS AGO, talking to you in this 
city, our officers urged greater unity in the 
grain and feed trade of America. It is interest- 
ing to report to you today that the trade is 
more nearly organized than ever before. In our 
own office we work for tweny-five grain ex- 
changes, and nation wide grain and feed organ- 
izations, for more than 4,000 country grain ele- 
vators and more than 2,000 feed dealers. When 
we last talked with you, we were struggling 
along on limited finances; today we have a fair 
working balance and hope shortly to be in a 
position to add another person to our staff. 


Perhaps the matter of first attention today, 
as far as our trade is concerned, is the shortage 
of almost all kinds of feedstuffs. Government 
corn reserves are virtually gone; the visible 
supply of corn is desperately low; farmers are 
not selling corn freely because of the pressure 
of the planting season, the bad labor situation 
for shelling and hauling and, most of all, their 
unwillingness to dispose of old corn stocks be- 
fore they get some idea of the new crop. You 
can't blame a farmer for wanting to feed every 
bushel on his own farm if he can. Corn is 
worth at least 25 cents per bushel more fed 
through poultry or hogs, than when sold on the 
commercial markets. At the same time Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has sold all the 
wheat the Congress has authorized, although 
there are bills before Congress to let it sell 
another 50 million bus. of wheat for feed at 
feed prices and the legislation is expected to 
go through rapidly. 

THE UNITED STATES took on a heavy 
order of food for the world; in fact it looks as 
if we might have sold short. Various govern- 
ment officials and feed trade leaders have been 
pointing out recently that there is not in sight 
in the U.S.A. enough feedstuffs to feed out the 
present poultry and livestock population, and 
the increases expected this year. Yet the need 
abroad, coupled to the increasing demands for 
food at home as wage earners seek improved 
diets, are needs that should and must be met. 

THE DEMAND FOR FOODS is apparently 
so much greater than the supply, that already 
there are some indications of promotion of a 
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new plan in the east, a plan that considers the 
feeding of cereals through the human body 
direct, rather than through animals. Nutrition 
experts have held that more actual food value 
can be obtained from a bushel of corn fed 
through the human body, than when through 
poultry or livestock and then into humans. But 
it won’t be an easy job to make us all vege- 
tarians over night, although our menus in the 
east recently have often looked meatless. In 
any event, between now and the time new grain 
crops become available, there will be a tem- 
porary feedstuffs pinch that will be serious in 
some areas. The government has taken notice 
of this shortage. Supplies of corn have been 
restricted to both feeders and manufacturers; 
soybean meal has been in part rationed; gov- 
ernment has purchased some Canadian grains 
to relieve growing shortages in the east. 


FEED SUPPLIES are so tight, prices would 
be bound to soar unless there were some sort of 
control. The OPA placed price ceilings on vir- 
tually every feed except barley, oats and rye, 
and those ceilings may not be far away. Even 
wheat is soon to have its ceiling price order, 
according to OPA. These orders have poured 
out of Washington in a stream, until grain and 
feed dealers are often bewildered. In a News 
Letter sent out from our St. Louis office last 
week, there were four new OPA price orders 
on feedstuffs and grain. 


THE CORN ORDER was written by a man 
trained in the economics of grain marketing, 
and this man was wise and fair enough to call 
in a number of the best informed men of the 
grain and feed trade as consultants. The order 
was then brought to the field and discussed in 
an open meeting; then taken back for revision 
by economists and experts of the trade. Then 
it was issued, and immediately the working 
grain trade found many discrepancies in the 
order. Then an amendment was worked out 
carefully to cover the faults in the original 
order and issued. There were faults in the 
amendment, so a second amendment now is 
in sight. I think it fair to predict that the 
second amendment will still leave the order far 
from perfect. 


Here you have a price order written by men 
as practical and fair as can be found, and yet 
materially deficient in its coverage of some of 
the corn marketing problems. I think this will 
draw the conclusion from you, as it has from 
many of us, that the subject itself is. entirely 
too big to bind within any government order. 
Here is a three billion bushel crop, grown and 
used in almost every State of the nation, and 
yet moving only by about 17 percent into com- 
merce. It simply is too big to control in any 
sane or simple price order, and perhaps one 
of the benefits that may flow from this ex- 
perience, when peace again has come, is the 
impractibility of federal controls. Granted that 
some control, even some unjust control, is nec- 
essary during the war emergency, we believe 
that the end of the emergency will find the 
government agencies eager to turn loose of a 
crop that is simply too big for them to regiment. 


SOME IMPROVEMENTS could be made 
in the pricing system today. Men in the trade 
have generally held out for parity prices for 
farm crops, believing that much of the con- 
fusion from agricultural crop price orders has 
been due to the unwillingness of the administra- 
tion to recognize the parity price principle in its 
ceilings. Then, the orders are necessarily writ- 
ten in legal language; only lawyers can finally 
construct the language of the orders, and only 
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lawyers can give you a binding opinion or in- 
terpretation as to what the order means. Fre- 
quent proposals that the OPA provide some 
system of interpretation of its orders in trade 
language; but failure of such proposals seems 
to lie in the lack of personnel in OPA; it lacks 
the staff to do the work. 

This has placed a heavy burden on our office 
in Washington, as we receive daily many calls 
for interpretation on price orders. We cannot 
advise you of an interpretation until we have it 
in writing from the legal staff of OPA, which 
takes time. We may have the answer at hand, 
understood clearly after talks with OPA off- 
cials, but you are not protected in any verbal 
opinion from an OPA officer, nor by any tele- 
phone or word-of-mouth opinion from men in 
our office. So we are having the slow job of ask- 
ing formal interpretations on doubtful points in 
the price orders, and passing them on to you. 

The rule, as we understand it this past week, 
is that these interpretations can be obtanied 
from your regional OPA office attorneys. The 
Washington legal staff will give interpretations 
only to members of Congress, officials of the 
OPA staff, and to national trade assn’s. You 
are thoroughly protected when you have an in- 
terpretation in writing from your regional OPA 
office, even though regional offices in different 
States may give different interpretations on the 
same point. 

RUMORS ABOUT THE OPA tthe past 
few weeks, that it has been torn by internal 
bickering, that its food price and rationing 
functions may be transferred to the War Food 
Administration, that it may be wiped out alto- 
gether, that price control may finally be con- 
fined to end-uses of a product. True there is 
bickering within the OPA, but it is more than 
bickering, it is a test between economists and 
theorists on one side, and practical men of 
commodity experience on the other side. Be- 
fore OPA can determine this difference within 
its staff, Congress may act to move food price 
control and rationing over to the War Food 
Administration. 

Bills already introduced in Congress propose 
this, and some government leaders are re- 
ported as favoring the transfer. The OPA 
as a national agency probably will survive and 
last out the war, although many of its functions 
may be moved into stronger hands. - There is a 
distinct cleavage now with the government be- 
tween conservatives and, shall we say, radicals. 
There are many indications that the conserva- 
tives are gaining power, that the frenetic fringe 
of New Deal left-wingers is growing smaller. 
The administration begins to find that produc- 
tion in war time demands something more of an 
employee than an ability to agitate and reform. 


GRAIN AND FEED merchants are being 
[Concluded on page 500] 


Ray B. Bowden, Washington, D. C. 
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{The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed r3- 
form or improvements. Dealers having anything to say of interest to ‘members of the grain trade 
are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


M.P.R. 401 Ridiculous 


Grain & Feed Journals: This M. P. R. 401, 
I think, is ridiculous and will serve to halt the 
sale of corn chops, etc., as I do not believe 
anyone can grind corn chops for 50c a ton. You 
will note that on corn feed meal, hominy feed 
and corn bran there is no provision whatever 
to take care of the cost of manufacture. While 
it doesn’t so state I assume that the price of 
No. 2 yellow corn includes the sack.—G. E. 
Blewett, sec’y, Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Truckers Handling Corn Without 
. Price Limitation 


Grain & Feed Journals: There probably 
never was such a swarm of truckers roaming 
over the Illinois highways staging a veritable 
corn blitz on country elevators as in recent 
weeks. Now that they have cleaned up most 
elevator stocks, they are following their usual 
procedure and going around the elevators and 
contacting the growers direct. We now have the 
Trucker Deluxe, who furnishes the  sheller, 
labor, etc. This, while conflicting interpreta- 
tions and entanglements arising out of the vari- 
ous government regulations controlling market 
operations, keeps the grain trade stymied. The 
trade waits week in and week out for clarifica- 
tion of regulations while truckers handle the 
corn at whatever price necessary to do the 
business.—Baldwin Elevator Co., Decatur, IIl. 


Parity and Farm Prices 


PARITY ‘ 
Bar- Soy- 
Date Wheat Corn Oats Rye ley beans 
Jan, 15./.189.7, 7101.4 63 113:8 °° “97/8 9162 
Feb. 1b. 141.4 102.7 46328) , 4215.2 4.299 154 
Mar, 15..142.8 108.4 64.2 115.9 99.7 155 
Apr. 15..148.2 104:0 64.6 116.6 100.3 156 
May 15..144.1 104.6 65.0 117.4 100.9 156.0 
FARM PRICES 
Jan. 15..117.5 88 252.5 61.8 68.3 159 
Feb. 15..119.5 90.4 55.5 64.1 70.7 160 
Mar. 15..122.7 94.8 58.4 68.9 74.8 165 
Apr. 15..122.3 100.2 61.1 69.5 77.3 167 
May 15..122.8 103.4 ; 61.2 TL See 10.8 Aes. 


“T have resigned and I am leaving Wash- 
ington July 3 because I was not permitted 
to do a fair, honest and complete job, which 
means fixing equitable ceiling prices at every 
level of production and distribution.”—John 
K. Westberg, head of grain products branch 
of the O. P. A. 


C.C.C. Grain Loan Maturities 


WHEAT, warehouse stored, Apr. 30, 1943; 
farm stored, Apr. 30, 1944. 


CORN, all stored on farm, on demand: on 
3-year period; but may be delivered on 30 days’ 
notice by farmer. 


SOYBEANS, June 30, 1943, on applications 
received up to Mar. 31, 1943. 

BARLEY, on demand, but not later than 
Apr. 30, 1944. 

GRAIN SORGHUMS, on demand, but not 
later than June 30, 1944. 


C.C.C. Loar Rates on Grain 


BARLEY, on farms, No. 1, 75c; No. 2, 73c; 
No. 4, 67c per bushel. In California, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, 5c higher. 

SORGHUMS, on farms, No. 2 or better, 
85c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c. In Arizona and 
California, 5c higher. 

FLAXSEED, at terminals, $2.70 for No. 1; 
$2.65 per bushel for No. 2. At Kansas City 
10c less and at Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco 5c more. On farms the freight and 
handling charge will be deducted, but a storage 
allowance of 7c per bushel will be made. 

CORN, average 77c per bushel. 

SOYBEANS, $1.80 per bushel at the country 
elevator for No. 2 green and yellow of 1943 
crop. 

WHEAT, average $1.22 per bu. on farm, 

RYE, for No. 2 or better, 75c on farm, 68c in 
warehouse, no farm storage payment. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 
As reported by the Compliance Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration the open in- 
terest in all futures on the Chicago Board of 


Trade recently has been as follows, in 1000 

bus. : 
Corn Oats Rye 
36,258 17,367 40,946 
35,077 18,523 40,936 
33,902 20,584 43,436 
33,273 21,030 42,871 
32,909 21,366 42,460 
26,039 22,637 43,477 
33,902 20,584 43,436 
23,320 22,105 38,789 
227466 21,529 38.575 
21,215 19,773 38,569 
20,301 16,906 36,571 
18,568 15,781 38,034 
16,942 15,363 40; 436 
16,538 14,919 40,939 
16,031 14,651 40,761 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, 


corn, 


oats, rye, barley for July delivery at the 


following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 


June June June June June re June as Bh whe ry 
144% 14536 145% 144 143% 143% 143 


June June 
21 22 


100% 100% 101% 


Wheat 
Option 
High Low 9 10 11 
CRICEEO : ois >a Meas 149% 126 145 
Winnipeg ........ 10356 95% 102% 101% 1025 102 
Minneapolis ...... 143144 120% 138% 1388 13914 138% 


Kansas City 


By drs tae 142% 123% 136 136 
Duluth, durum... 


137% 136% 135 
14144 127% 140% 1395 141% | 141 


137% 137% 136% 13614 13636 135% 134% 13535 


Milwaukee ....... 149% 126 145% 145 145% 14546 144 144 
Oats 
ORIGREO sca ata 69% 50% 6644 68% 6816: 69% 67% 68% 68% 6755 68% 67% 66% 65% 
Minneapolis ...... 64% 485% 62% 63 6438 6454 633%, 637% 63% 63 63% 63% 62 61% 
Milwaukee:....... 69144 52% 665 68% 68% So% 67% 68% 685, 675, 68% 67% 66% ... 
Chloe Ws. se ky ae 98 67% 96% 965 98 § 96% 97% 97 9644 971%, 97% 95% 95% 
Minneapolis ..... 94% 64% 91% 91% 935% 9416 92% 93% 9336 92% 92% 93% 91% 9156 
Winnepeg ....... 69% 6556 881g S75 8816 89% 883g 88% 885g 8855 88% 89 8744 86% 
Daw pce ae <s sam 9446 8534 9114° 91% 9354 9416 9236 9316 933% 923, 92% 931% 9114 9139 
Barley 
Minneapolis ...... 96144 70% 89 89% 9416 92144 92% 94% 95 95% 95 9416 94 


Corn closed each day at celling prices of 102 Kansas City, 
for oats, 


Winnipeg closed each day at ceiling of 51% 


and 105 Milwaukee and Chicago: 
and 64% for barley. 
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Grain Dealer Problems 
[Continued from page 499] 


urged, even before this war has reached its 
worst crisis, to plan for peace. Millions of 
men will drop the uniform of military service 
gladly, and rush back’ to look for jobs. The 
job ot after-war planning is your job; how 
many of these men can you take back; how 
much work can you provide? If you toss the 
idea aside and say your business is too small 
to make a difference, you really are saying that 
you want to let someone else do the thinking 
about it, which means you will let government 
do it. ‘And if government is forced to do it, 
the present regimentation that worries you will 
seem mild in comparison to the federal govern- 
ment forcing employment of men. 


. Another after-the-war problem that you must 
begin thinking about now, is that of grain stor- 
age capacity. Your government now owns and 
operates a. huge—storage capacity in its steel 
and _wooden-grain bins. These bins are going 
to be there when this war is over; government 
loans will still be in force to provide means 
for filling the bins. When it comes to a crop 
year when there is not nearly enough grain to 
fill all our commercial storage capacity at har- 
vest time, will the government use its own 
space before it uses our commercial space? If 
it does, it could cripple commercial storage 
facilities for many years. The time to think 
about this is not after the war, or after the 
surplus grain is gone, but now. Some of the 
leaders in our National Ass’n and our Grain 
Trade Council are considering these problems, 
and I hope the trade generally will give them 
prompt and vigorous backing when they pro- 
pose some specific action. 


UNDER INVESTIGATION—The grain 
and feed trade, among other agricultural trade 
groups, may soon be under investigation by a 
House Committee. The investigation was or- 
dered last week, and will start perhaps in July. 
We saw this proposal some months ago, and 
studied it. Oddly enough, our grain and feed 
trade would welcome such an investigation at 
this time, if all sides are given a chance to tell 
their stories. There are many misunderstand- 
ings among politicians and laymen which could 
be cleared up by an open discussion with men 
of the trade. 


IN THE MIDST of the worst war of his- 
tory, it ‘is progressing rapidly in our favor, 
yet no war can be pleasing, even in victory. 
Most men here today have sons or even grand- 
sons in the military forces. All watch the 
progress of this war with an intensity beyond 
that of today’s news dispatches, for the lives 
of our sons are involved in the final outcome. 

That is: why we are accepting the regimenta- 
tions of government during this war with a 
minimum of complaint. We are impatient only 
with the delays in production, the mistakes in 
management, the inexcusable strikes which 
slow up the day when those boys can come 
back home. Our hearts keep calling for better 
leadership where it is needed, for more speed 
where it is possible, for every man to carry 
his part of the load and more, until the day 
of victory when, God granting, our war weary 
boys will march back to Main Street, America. 

We will undergo some questions, ourselves, 
when the boys come home. What have we done 
to prepare for their homecoming? What are 
their chances in our economic life? How many 
of us have prospered during the war and then 
fail to share with them? And then there will 
be even a greater question for them to ask 
and for us to answer: what have we done to 
the American idea of private business and per- 
sonal initiative while they were away? What 
fundamentals of American life have we sur- 
rendered while they were away fighting to pre- 
serve them? 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A. A. A. directors from 
10 corn belt states will meet here June 24, 
25 and 26 to consider increasing production 
of crops while decreasing live stock produc- 
tion. 
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The 1943 Wheat Loan Rate 


The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture has announced 
the loan rates on 1943 wheat, raising the farm 
rate 8 cents and the terminal rate 9 to 16 cents. 
Following are the loan values, with the 1942 
rate in parenthesis: 

CENTRAL: Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill. 2 Hard 
Winter 1.41 (1.32), 2 Red Winter 1.41 (1.32), 
1 Nor. Spring 1.41 (1.32), 2 Mixed 1.38 (1.29). 

SOUTHWEST: Kansas City, Mo., Kansas 
City, Kas., St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, la. 2 Hard Winter 1.36 (1.27), 2 Red 
Winter 1.36 (1.27), 1 Dk. Nor. Spr. 1.39 (1.29), 
1 Nor. Spring 1.37 (1.27), 2 Soft White 1.35 
(1.26), 2 Hard White 1.36 (1.27), 2 Amber 
Durum’ 1.36, 2 Red Durum 1.19, 2 Hd. Amb. 
Dur. 1.38, 2 Amb. Mx. Dur. 1.32, 2 Mx. Dur. 
or Mx. Wheat (containing 10% or more Dur- 
um) 1.19, 2 Mixed Wheat (less than 10% 
Durum) 1.33 (1.24). 

NORTHWEST: Minneapolis, St. Paul, Du- 
luth, Superior, Wis. 1 Dk. Nor. Spr. 1.41 (1.32), 
1 Nor. Spring 1.39 (1.30), 2 Hard Winter 1.36 
(1.27), 2 Red Winter 1.36 (1.27), 2 Amber 
Durum 1.38 (1.29), 2 Red Durum 1.21 (1.12), 
2 Hard White 1.36 (1.27), 2 Soft White 1.35 
(1.26), 2 Hd. Amb. Dur. 1.40 (1.31), 2 Amb. 
Mx. Dur. 1.34 (1.25), 2 Mx. Dur. or Mx, 
Wheat (containing 10% or more Durum) 1.21 
(1.12), 2 Mixed Wheat (less than 10% Durum) 
1.33 (1.24). 

CALIFORNIA: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Stockton, Oakland, Calif. 1 Soft White 1.36 
(1.27), 1 White Club 1.36 (1.27), 1 Western 
White 1.36 (1.27), 1 Hard Winter 1.36 (1.27), 
1 Western Red 1.36 (1.27), 1 Mixed 1.33 (1.24). 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST: Portland, Ore., 
Seattle, Vancouver, Longview, Tacoma, Wash. 
1 Hard Federation, White Fed., Baart & Blue- 
stem grading Hard White 1.37 (1.22), 1 Soft 
White (exc. Rex) 1.33 (1.21), 1 Western 
White (exc. Rex) 1.33 (1.21), 1 Soft or West. 
White (including Rex) 1.29 (1.21), 1 Hard 
Winter 1.29 (1.21), 1 Hd. Win. (12% prot. or 
over) (plus other prem. for over 13% protein) 
1.35 (1.21), 1 White Club 1.33 (1.21), 1 Red 
Winter 1.29 (1.21), 1 Western Red 1.29 (1.21), 
1 Nor. Spring 1.37 (1.21), 1 Mixed 1.27 (1.18). 
' GULF: Galveston, Houston, New Orleans. 
2 Hard Winter 1.43 (1.34), 2 Red Winter 1.43 
(1.34), 2 Mixed 1.40 (1.31). 

POINTS ADDED to 1942 list: Cairo, III. 
2 Hard Winter 1.42, 2 Red Winter 1.42, 2 Mixed 
Wheat 1.39. 


Evansville, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, 
O. 2 Hard Winter 1.43, 2 Red Winter 1.43, 
2 Mixed Wheat 1.40. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md., Norfolk, 
Va. 2 Hard Winter 1.52, 2 Red Winter 1.52, 
2 Soft White 1.52, 2 Mixed Wheat 1.49. 


Albany, N. Y. 2 Hard Winter 1.53, 2 Red 
ae 1.53, 2 Soft White 1.53, 2 Mixed Wheat 
PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS 


Loan values for eligible grades and sub-classes 
shall be at the following schedule of premiums 
and discounts : 

(a) Where the loan rate is based on No. 2 
wheat, the loan rate on No. 1 shall be 1c more 
than the loan rate on No. 2; the loan rate on 
No. 3 shall be 2c less than on No. 2; the loan 
rate on No. 4 shall be 5c less than on No. 2; 
the loan rate on No. 5 shall be 8c less than 
on No. 2. 


(b) Where the loan rate is based on No. 1 
wheat, the loan rate on No. 2 shall be lc less 
than on No. 1; the loan rate on No. 3 shall be 
3c less than on No. 1; the loan rate on No. 4 
shall be 6c less than on No. 1; the loan rate on 
No. 5 shall be 9c less than on No. 1. 

(c) The loan rate on No. 1 heavy dark 
northern spring shall be lc more than . the 
loan rate on No. 1 dark northern spring, and 


the loan rate on No, 1 heavy northern spring 
shall be le more than the loan rate on No. 1 
northern spring, and the loan rate on No. 1 red 
spring shall be 2c less than the loan rate on No. 
1 northern spring. 


(d) The loan rate on yellow hard winter shall 
be 2c less than the loan rate on hard winter. 

(e) The loan rate on hard white shall be 1c 
more than the loan rate on soft white, except 
as otherwise provided in CCC Wheat Form 1 
or supplements thereto. 

({) The loan rate on durum wheat shall be 
7c less than the loan rate on amber durum 
wheat. 


(g) The loan rate on mixed wheat in areas 
where the loan rates are determined other than 
on the terminal markets listed above shall be 
3c per bu below the loan rate established for 
the comparable numerical grade if it were not 
mixed. 


(h) The discount for smut determined on a 
percentage basis shall be as follows: 


¥% to 1%, inclusive, per bu............. 1.05c 
14 to 3%, inclusive, per bu............. 1.35c 
3% to 7%, inclusive, per bu............: 1.95¢ 
7% to 15%, inclusive, per bu............. 2.55c 


The discounts for smut and garlic determined 
on a degree basis shall be as follows: 


METS EES MUIELYAMehy Diss coils is. cases see eds ete 3c 
Smutty, per bu....... TT RRA a te 6c 
ishteeaniiakyeper. Dus ..)si sien tees sine Ic 
CGM TOkey A PETADIIE crore sales llesldsljc awe soe ste 12¢ 


A discount of only 6c will be made for gar- 
licky wheat if the grade certificate (for farm 
stored wheat) or the warehouse receipt or ware- 
houseman’s certificate indicates that the wheat 
contains not in excess of 50 green garlic bulblets 
or its equivalent in 1,000 grams of wheat. For 
wheat produced in Delaware, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia 
and West Virginia, the discount for light gar- 
licky wheat shall be 2c per bu and for garlicky 
wheat shall be 6c per bu. 


LOAN AT COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


(a) Except for the states and counties 
specifically set forth, Commodity Credit corpora- 
tion will determine the loan rate on wheat in 
storage on the farm or in country warehouses 
by deducting from the designated terminal mar- 
ket value an amount equal to 3c more than the 
all-rail interstate freight rate (in effect on May 
16, 1943) from the country warehouse points, 
plus freight tax, or the shipping point designated 
by the producer, to such terminal markets; ex- 
cept that in the appropriate counties of Illinois, 
Towa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin such rates shall be 
computed on the basis of the average freight 
rates from all shipping points other than sub- 
terminal markets in each county to the appro- 
priate terminal market. 


Each approved warehouse will be advised as 
to the loan rate applicable to wheat stored in 
such warehouse. Producers may obtain from 
the county committee the loan values applicable 
to wheat stored on each farm and in the public 
warehouses. 

Storage allowance of 7c per bu will be ad- 
vanced at the time of the loan on all farm-stored 
wheat. Farm-stored Joans will mature on de- 
mand but not later than Apr. 30, 1945. Ware- 
house-stored loans will mature on demand but 
not later than Apr. 30, 1944. 


To help feed the vast Russian army in the 
field, as well as the workers behind the lines. 
lend-lease has shinped 1,077,000 tons of food. 
This included 233:052 tons of wheat and 
wheat products, 47.355 tons of cereals and 
cereal products. 12,470 tons of dried milk 
powder up to Apr. 30, E. R. Stettinius re- 
ported June 14. 


- 
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Factors Affecting the Keeping 
Quality of Grain 


By W. F. Geppves, Div. of Agric. Biochemistry 
University Farm, St. Paul ‘ 
(Abstract of address given before the meeting 
of the Grain Elevator Superintendents’ 
at Duluth) 

The heating of, grain in storage is the result 
of respiration, a phenomenon which is common 
to all living organisms. Respiration in the 
presence of air is termed aerobic respiration and 
is analogous to oxidative combustion in that 
oxygen is combined with the food materials 
being utilized with the liberation of heat and the 

roduction of carbon dioxide and water as end 
roducts. Usually stored grain is living mate- 
.ial, and hence respiration is an inherent char- 
acteristic of the grain itself; in addition the 
respiration of microorganisms (bacteria, molds) 
and insects associated with the grain may ac- 
count for a large share of the respiratory activ- 
ity exhibited in storage. Grain is a relatively 
poor conductor of heat; wheat at 12.5 to 14.5% 
moisture, for example, has a heat insulating 
value about equal to that of sawdust. 


WHEN RESPIRATION occurs at a suffi- 
ciently rapid rate to produce heat more quickly 
than it can be dissipated, the temperature of the 
grain rises and heat damage may result. In 
laboratory studies of the factors affecting the 
keeping quality of grain in storage, it is much 
more convenient to measure the production of 
carbon dioxide, or the consumption of oxygen, 
rather than the heat prduction itself. The 
majority of the scientific studies have involved 
measurements of the carbon dioxide production. 
The earlier studies have shown that carbohy- 
drates are the principal constituents of the grain 
which are oxidized and that the respiratory ac- 
tivity of the germ of cereal grains is many 
times greater than that of the endosperm. 

Moisture content has long been recognized 
as one of the major factors determining the 
intensity of respiration of stored grain. If, 
for example, increasing increments of water are 
added to a sample of wheat and the rate of 
carbon dioxide production determined at 100° F 
after the water has become uniformly distrib- 
uted, it is found that there is a very slow in- 
crease in the respiratory rate with increasing 
moisture content until a moisture level of some- 
where between 14 and 15% is attained. At 
higher moistures, there is a very sharp increase 
in the rate of carbon dioxide production. 


THE MOISTURE CONTENTS exceeding 
those at which a break in the moisture-respira- 
tion curve occurs obviously involve a great 
storage hazard. Corn, oats, barley, rye, flax- 
seed and soybeans differ not only in their rela- 
tive rates of respiration, but also in the form 
of their moisture-respiration curves. Of the 
grains listed, rye exhibits the lowest and flax- 
seed the highest rate of respiration. The low 
respiration of rye is in line with the relatively 
small germ area in proportion to the total area 
and the smooth surface of the kernel (which is 
not conducive to microorganic growth). 


THE HIGH RESPIRATORY rate of oil 
seeds such as flaxseed and soybeans, is in part 
attributable to their high content of fatty oils 
which are immiscible with water. For example, 
in flaxseed containing 40% of oil and having 
a moisture content of 10% in the entire seed, 
the moisture content of the non-oil portion of 
the seed would be approximately 16.5%. As 
the carbohydrates are the principal constituents 
utilized in respiration, it is obvious that the 
respiring material in oil seeds is higher in mois- 
ture than in cereal grains of the same moisture 
content. 

FACTORS OTHER THAN MOISTURE 
and kind of grain have a significant influence on 
grain respiration. Cracked, shriveled and im- 
mature kernels respire more rapidly than sound 
plump grain of the same moisture content; the 
presence of foreign material and of sprouted 
frosted or heat-damaged kernels has also been 
shown to increase respiration. Other factors 


being equal, increases in temperature up to 55° 
(Concluded on page 503] 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Odem, Tex., June 6.—Grain sorghums and 
corn 50% better than in 1942. Grain sorghum 
harvest just starting.—Edroy Grain & Elevator 
Co., Wm. Heuermann. 

New Albany, Ind., June 18.—Season here very 


late. Still planting corn and soybeans. Old 
corn scarce. Heavy volume poultry raising.— 
N. V. Troutman, Pres., Natural Ice & Products 
Co. 


Boonville, Ind.—The yields of corn, soybeans 
and barley in Warrick County this year will 
be far below that of previous years, according 
to grain and crop experts who have made a 
survey of the county. Thus far all the corn 
has not been planted.— W. B. C. 

Lafayette, Ind.—lllinois corn yields may be 
eut by 25 to 50 per cent unless steps are taken 
to combat the European borer, which increased 
more rapidly in this state during 1942 than in 
any similar area of the United States since it 
became established in this country.—W. B. C. 

Pendleton, Tex., June 7.—Practically no beans 
or peas raised here for market. The oat crop 
is slightly better than last year; none plowed 
up. This is a rather poor wheat country, tho 


there is a small acreage with an average 
yield, ten to fifteen bushels per acre.—M,. A. 
Carpenter. 

Madison, Wis., June 14.—The grain crops, 


while not quite as good as a year ago, are gen- 
erally showing a high condition. Seeding was 
a little late in Wisconsin but the cool spring has 
been favorable to the stooling of grain, and 
stands for the most part are good.—Wisconsin 
Crop Reporting Service. 

Sanborn, Minn., June 17.—Our crop prospects 
for this year are very much in doubt due to too 
much rain. Corn is searce and hard to get. 
New crop is over half drowned out, remainder 
very far behind. Feed and feed grains will be 
hard to get and there is definitely a shortage.—- 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co., Bruce Edgar, mgr. 

Portland, Ore., June 15.—Winter wheat and 
barley are heading in some of the milder areas, 
while in the western Oregon counties spring 
barley is being sown. Small grains are doing 
well. Corn planting is nearing completion, and 
early corn is up. Cutting of alfalfa and clover 


is progressing. Pastures are improving.-— 
Ottawa, Ill., June 18.—Corn practically all 


planted and up in three days. Soybeans, also 
growing fast. Where ground has been re- 
worked; light rains will help a lot from now 
on. Oats short, and heading out. Many fields 
with drowned out spots. Lots of hay cut and 
mostly .being baled. Good crop.—Ottawa Co- 
operative Grain Co. 

‘Minneapolis, Minn., June 15.—Small grains 
have generally made satisfactory progress, con- 
sidering the late spring. Seeding of flaxseed is 
still going on and only a few days of favorable 
weather are now needed to finish a record 
acreage. With moisture ample for some time, 
and with the increase in acreage, a big increase 
in flax production is in prospect.—Cargill Crop 
Bulletin, 'T. R. Shaw, editor. 


Canada Expects Increased 
Oilseed Production 


Given good weather, Canadian oilseed crops 
this year will reach record levels, according to 
a report today to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Flaxseed will provide the bulk of the crop but 
increased production of soybeans, sunflowerseed 
and rapeseed also is expected. Canadian farm- 
ers were requested by their Government to ex- 
pand their production of oilseeds this year, not 
only to ease the domestic supply situation with 
respect to vegetable oils, but also to augment 
supplies of home produced oilcake and meal for 


use in a greatly expanded livestock feeding 
program, With these ends in view, the 1943 
acreage goals were set at 2,500,000 acres for 


flaxseed, 90,000 acres for soybeans, 75,000 acres 
for sunflowerseed, and 10,000 acres for rapeseed. 


Helena, Mont., June 16.—Winter wheat and 
rye made progress during the week with winter 
wheat now coming into the boot, and rye now 
headed out. There is considerable mention of 
weediness in winter wheat where stands were 
thinned out by winter damage. Spring grains 
altho late are generally much more promising 
than the fall sown grains with the only com- 
plaint being the lack of sunshine during the 
past three weeks of almost continuous daily 
showers.—Jay G. Diamond, B. A. E. 


Springfield, Ill., June 15.—Condition of winter 
wheat ranges from fairly good to good except 
for considerable areas that are poor. In the 
main the crop is headed except in the extreme 
north where it has just started to head. Much 
is in the blooming stage, with many localities 
reporting good-sized heads. In the extreme 
south some fields are reported ready for the 
binder. Two reporters in widely scattered lo- 
calities of the south mention that frequent rains 
have caused poor filling of the heads.—E. W. 
Holeomb, meteorologist. 

Winnipeg, Man., June 18.—While the wheat 
acreage is small, the amount sown on summer 
fallow is much larger than normal and given 
favorable conditions, Should produce a crop 
well above average. The seeding of coarse 
grains has been retarded and indications are 
that the full acreage will not now be seeded. 
This applies particularly to flax. Eastern 
Canadian provinces have had a disastrous sea- 
son this spring. Persistent rains have made 
field work almost impossible and the. areas 
sown to grain are far below normal. This 
applies almost uniformly through Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces.—James 
Richardson & Sons. 


Dodge City, Kans., June 18.—During the past 
10 days rains have covered nearly all part of 
the _ state. Across central Kansas_ thev 
amounted to floods which were also accom- 
panied by destructive hail storms that were 
reported to have reduced the Kansas wheat 
crop a few million bushels. In places rains 
came too late to change earlier prospects; while 
in others, came just in time to bring the crop 
to maturity in fine shape. The northern half 
of the state is generally reported to have good 
wheat prospects; oats and barley are also good. 
The western two tiers of counties also promise 
a good wheat crop, running a little poorer to 
the southwest where barley and oats promise 
very little. South-central Kansas will have a 
much lighter crop than last year. On a drive 
into western Kansas last week the writer saw 
some mighty fine wheat in Kearny, Hamilton 
and Greeley counties. I believe production in 
those counties will exceed that of last year. 
My observations were that wheat is generally 
above average north and west of a diagonal line 
drawn from Hays to Garden City; while south 
and east of that line the crop is generally below 
average and promises materially less than was 
raised last year. Recent rains will, no doubt, 
add to the yield, and believe that the state will 
harvest 150 million bushels or more. The rains 
came in good time to boost the grain sorghums 
which had been planted and are yet to be 
planted in western Kansas. The high price of 
these grains is encouraging a large acreage. 
Jivestock on pasture are doing well.—Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Ass’n., J. F. Moyer, Secy. 


C.B.&Q. R.R. Co. Crop Report 


Winter wheat crop in Illinois sp Iowa in 
good condition. In Iowa it is estimated 69,210 
acres are planted as compared with 80,200 acres’ 
last year. 

Missouri, condition of crop about 83% of 
normal. Need warm dry weather. In eastern 
part of Nebraska wheat fair to good. Consider- 
able lodging reported in low lands. Wheat is 
in heading stage, cool weather beneficial—no 
rust reported. 


Kansas crop fair. Colorado crop doing well. 
South Dakota crop expected to average 15 bus, 
to acre. Estimated 11,800 acres planted in our 
territory. 

Montana acreage smaller than last year. Con- 
dition fair to good. Crop beginning to stool 
out. 

Spring wheat in Illinois making fair progress. 

Corn planting in Illinois and Iowa delayed by 
heavy rains. Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, crop 
retarded because of cold or wet weather, In 
many instances planting still under way. 

Oats in Illinois and Iowa has made good pro- 
gress. Missouri condition about 82% of normal. 
Nebraska crop reported good, also in Kansas. 
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‘Minneapolis, Minn., June 22.—The weather 
finally warmed up, and all reports indicate that 
the crop is making a rapid growth. One report 
from Miles City, Montana, says some of the 
early planted spring wheat is heading out. This, 
of course, is unusually early but if we have 
favorable growing weather our spring wheat 
crop, at least west of the Missouri River, will 
reach that stage early in July. Outside of corn, 
all reports picture almost an ideal condition for 
this time of the year.—Electric Steel Elevator 
Div., Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Decatur, Ill., June 19.—Soybean planting is 
still under way, and no doubt in the bottom 
lands this work will be going on until the first 
of the month. The beans that have been 
planted are germinating quickly, and the late 
working of the fields helped to destroy weeds. 
Beans that are up show splendid stands. In 
the flooded areas some of the low spots have 
to be replanted. The earlier planted beans 
now ‘cover the ground. Tractors are doing 
double time, pulling rotary hoes through bean 
fields that are dry enough to cultivate.—Bald- 
win Elevator Co~ 


Winchester, Ind., June 19.—We have sail a 
good deal of 90 ‘degree temperature in our 
office this week, just now at 1:30 P. M. it is 
86 degrees. Wonderful corn weather, nights 
have been comfortably warm, corn is just not 
growing, it is jumping up. Ninety per cent of 
the corn is planted, same is true of soybeans. 
Many soybeans are up, some of them high 
enough to cover the ground. Don’t think there 
is any doubt but what we will have an average 
erop of corn in this part of Indiana if frost 
stays off until the middle of Sept., we won't 
have much soft corn, but we can’t afford to 
have very much unfavorable corn weather be- 
fore September.—Goodrich Bros. Co., by P. E. 
Goodrich, Pres. 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, D. C., June 10.—The Crop Re- 
porting Board reports the acreage of winter 
wheat for harvest as 33,310,000, the prospective 
yield as 15.1 bus. and the estimated production 


501,702,000 bus., against 703,253,000 bus. last 
year. 
Spring wheat. condition June 1 was 85% 


ago, and the indicated pro- 


against 89 a year 
against 278,074,000 


duction is 228,822,000 bus., 
bus. last year. 

Rye acreage is 3,137,000, production 33,841,000, 
against 57,341,000 bus. last year. 

Oats promise 1,168,850,000 bus., against 1,358,- 
730,000 bus. last year. 

Barley promises 371,044, 000 bus., against 426,- 
150,000 bus. in 1942. 


Flaxseed Crop and Movement 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 19.—Everyone 
hoped that when seeding was out of the way 
farmers would get around to moving into 
Minneapolis the balance of their supplies of 
last year’s flax crop. In view of present ceil- 
ing prices there appeared to be no incentive 
to withhold flax further from the market. 


The arrivals in Minneapolis during the last 
week have been so light that we are begin- 
ning to wonder whether there is much flax 
back in the county to ship. Including deliv- 
eries of 134,000 gross bushels of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis during the last week, we cal- 
culate that approximately 30,200,000 net bush- 
els of domestic flax have been marketed since 
Aug. 1, 1942. This represents approximately 
75 per cent of thé Government’s Dec. 1 esti- 
mated production of 40,660,000 bus. Caleulat- 
ing that approximately 5 million bushels of 
flax were used for seed this year, it would 
appear that the Government's final estimate 
of last year’s crop was too high by several 
million bushels. 


There has been an abundance of rain over 
the Northwest during the past week. Today 
the weather is clear throughout the flax- 
growing territory and temperatures are much 
more of a summer style than they have been 
for most of May and June. The rain of the 
past three weeks has done the flax crop a 
lot of good. There may be some complaints 
of damage in low spots owing to standing 
water, but a wet spring will usually give flax 
a grand start. Most reports reaching this 
office indicate a well-rooted, strong plant in 
most of the flax-growing area. In Kansas 
flax is making a good growth and is in the 
flowering stage over most of the east central 
area. In California the new flax crop which 
amounts to about 5,100,000 bus., is being mar- 
keted rapidly.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
T. L. Daniels. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 
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Fort Worth, Tex.—June 11 this market re- 
ceived 33 cars of new wheat, increasing the 
total to 100 cars. All graded No. 1. 


Ottawa, Tll., June 18.—Old corn movement, 
very slow, owing to heavy farm work. Old oats 
about all in market. Season two weeks late, 
but good weather will catch up.—Ottawa Co- 
operative Grain Co. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—New wheat received June 
14 totaling 98 cars, graded 94 cars No. 1 and 
the balance No. 2, No. 3 and sample. Protein 
ranged 11.80 to 15.10% and averaged 13.12%; 
test, 58 to 63 lbs.; moisture, 11.4 to 15.9%, aver- 
age 13.2%. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Eleven cars of new wheat 
received here June 10 averaged 12.80 per cent 
protein, 62.7 lbs., and 13.3 per cent moisture. 
All the wheat graded No. 1 and ranged 12.20 to 
14.10 per cent protein, 61.1 to 64 lbs., 12.2 to 14 
per cent moisture. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The first barley from the 
1943 crop arrived June 17 from Argonia, Kan. 
The grain graded No. 2, 46-lb., “tough’’ on ac- 
eount of 15% moisture. The arrival was nine 
days later than the first barley received a year 
ago. Two years ago first .receipts were on 
June 23. 


Hennessey, Okla.—The first two loads of 1943 
new wheat arrived at the Farmers Elevator 
June 9, brought in by J. K. Kokojan of the 
Bison community. It was an early variety, 
showing considerable moisture, and tested 61 
lbs. A third load from the same field June 10 
showed a moisture content of 14.6. 


Walters, Okla.—The first wheat from the 1943 
crop arrived here at the Farmers Elevator June 
2, two loads, one brought by A. A. Carter, east 
of here, the other by J. W. Maur, living west. 
Both loads tested 61 lbs. to the bushel. The 
wheat was combined and the work was done in 
each instance for experimental purposes. 
Moisture tests showed 16 per cent. 


Spokane, Wash.—Inspections of wheat at tne 
Spokane terminal during May totaled 1,030 car- 
loads, topping all terminals in the northwest, 
Pasco was second with 1,027 and Seattle third, 
961 Portland, fourth 707. Spokane’s showing of 
earlot inspections for the season to date is even 
more impressive, the total reaching 16,677 
against 14,655 for the like period a year ago.— 
A TK 


New York, N. We Receipts and “shipments of 
grain during May, in bushels, as compared with 
May, 1942, shown in parentheses, were as fol- 
lows: Receipts, wheat, 2,616,313 (2,746,380); 
corn, 7,800 (289,922); oats, 19,375 (38,575); rye, 
(1,428); barley, 10,000 (11,666); soybeans, 480,557 
(36,918); flaxseed, 67,500 (1,771,720); shipments, 
wheat, 2,942,000 (870,000).—Dept. of Info. & 
Statistics, Produce Exchange. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during May as compared with May, 1942, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels were 
as follows: Receipts, wheat, 2,602,177 (16,211); 
corn, 47,555; oats, 14,933 (3,971); rye, (9,570); 
shipments, wheat, 2,907,699 (164,227); corn 
308,058 (5,015); oats, 33,414 (4,000); rye, (1,000); 
barley, 1,032 (663); soybeans, 118,234.—Com- 
fercial Exchange, John W. Frazier. 


July was 8c. ’ fs 

Decatur, Ill, June 12.—Naturally, under 
present conditions there has been no improve- 
ment in the corn situation, and livestock liqui- 
dation is gaining momentum. One _ southern 
market reports not a finished animal, hog or 
steer, in their market for three weeks. Hogs 
weighing 140, 150 and 160 lbs. are going to mar- 
ket as it is impossible to obtain feed. Producers 
are the holders of any surplus corn supplies 
that exist and until there are developments 
that will warrant their liquidation of those 
supplies, there just will not be any corn moving 
in commercial channels to supply current needs. 
Feeding, generally. has been abnormally heavy 
and stocks have disappeared rapidly. Growers 
that have surpluses will be inclined to hold on 
until they are more assured as to the outcome 
of the new crop.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


* business 


Ottawa, Ont., June 17.—The following quan- 
tities, in bushels, of wheat and coarse grain 
were delivered from farms in western Canada 
the week ending June 10, compared with the 
same period a week previous and a year ago, 
shown successively in parentheses: Wheat, 
5,705,831 (5,603,511) (193,784,847); oats, 2,277,118 
(2,263,399) (29,428,807); barley, 1,265,887 (1,090,- 
734) (24,768,055); rye, 295,793 (260,740) (5,073,- 
857); flaxseed, 56,244 (49,146) (4,708,696).—S. A. 
Cudmore, Dominion statistician. 


Toledo, O.—Receipts and shipments of grain 
during May as compared with May, 1942 (shown 
in parentheses) expressed in bushels were as 
follows: Receipts, wheat, 1,047,200 (435,200); 
corn, 905,600 (355,500); oats, 495,200 (308,700); 
rye, 303,000 (307,500); barley, 235,470 (70,500); 


soybeans, 180,800 (414,400); shipments, wheat, 
173,400 (385,600); corn, 644,800 (414,000); oats, 
443,100 (218,400); rye, 34,500 .(31,500); barley, 
169,500 (33,000); soybeans, 152,000 (22,400).—A. 


Ei. Schultz, sec’y, Toledo Board of Trade. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during May as compared with May, 1942, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels 
were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 467,200 (272,- 
000); corn, 445,500 (463,500); oats, 390,000 (446,- 
000); rye, 28,500 (1,500); barley, 70,000 (84,000); 
kafir and milo, 6,000 (9,000); soybeans. 46,500 
(10,500); shipments, wheat, 1,102,400 (169,600); 
corn, 402,000 (304,500); oats, 56,000 (158,000); rye, 
7,500 (1,500); barley, 14,000 (57,750); kKafir and 
milo, (1,500); soybeans, 46,500.—St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange. 


Peoria, Ill.—Receipts and shipments of grain 
during May as compared with May. 1942, shown 
in parentheses, expressed in bushels were as 
follows: Receipts, wheat, 676,700 (250,000); corn, 
2,420,150 (3,710,000); oats, 152,000 (136,000); rye, 


13,200 (49,200); barley, 298,800 (341,400); soy- 
beans, 558,500 (105,800); millfeed, tons, 13,900 
(13,440); shipments, wheat, 846,300 (418,500); 


corn, 1,178,250 (1,328,500); oats, 178,000 (58,000); 
rye, 9,600 (13,200); barley, 184,900 (134,200); soy- 
beans, 484,000 (120,800); millfeed, tons, 15,820 
(18,920).—J. L. White, Peoria Board of Trade. 


Winchester, Ind.—Went to Chicago, tried to 
buy some corn, nobody had any to sell; think 
of it going to Chicago wanting to buy 15,000 to 
25,000 bus. of corn, couldn’t buy a hatful. Don’t 
know what we are going to do with our feed 
if we don’t get corn soon. In my 
humble opinion, if the government would take 
the ceiling off of corn, let it go to $1.50 as 
quick as it would, it would stop some of this 
extravagant feeding and farmers would begin 
to sharpen their pencils, figure a little to see 
if they could make a profit on 14¢c hogs and 


$1.50 corn.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Good- 
rich, pres. 
Kansas City, Mo., June 14.—New | wheat 


reached Kansas City three days earlier than a 
year ago, first arrival coming in today, but 
otherwise the latest since 1935. The new wheat 
originated at Kiowa, Kan., and Yewed, Okla. 
reshipped from Wichita and graded No. 1 dark, 
64 and 64.2 lbs., 13.38 per cent moisture and 11.15 
to 11.90 per cent protein. The Kiowa car was 
the first in and, following custom, it was sold 
at auction, going to an elevator concern at 
$1.41 per bushel or 5c over July for No. 1 dark, 
64.2 lbs., 13.8 per cent moisture and 11.15 per 
cent protein. Last year first arrivals were sold 
at auction and by competitive bidding at $1.13% 
to $1.16, or the July price to 2%c over. Two 
years ago the first car sold at only 95%c for No. 
1 dark, 12.50% protein, but the premium over 


Wet Corn Millers to Cut 
Output 


The wet corn milling food advisory commit- 
tee at its recent meeting in Washington report- 
ed that the wet corn milling industry has been 
operating at capacity since June, 1941. Commit- 
tee members stated that any loss in production 
is a complete loss that cannot be regained 
during the emergency. They said also that if 
present employees are permitted to seek posi- 
tions elsewhere because of inability to obtain 
full time employment in the wet corn milling 
industry, it would be difficult to find new labor 
and to resume operations. 

On account of the small amount of corn com- 
ing from the farm the committee recommended 
a cut of output to 70 per cent of capacity, un- 
less shortage of corn is relieved. 
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Factors Affecting Keeping 
Quality of Grain 


[Continued from page 501] 


C have been found to result in an increase in 
respiratory rate. On the other hand, an ac- 
cumulation of carbon dioxide in the interseed 
atmosphere depresses respiration; it must be 
emphasized, however, that grain will respire in 
an oxygen-free atmosphere, but at a greatly re- 
duced rate. 


IT IS NOW RECOGNIZED that microor- 
ganisms play a part in the heating and spoilage 
of stored grain but their relative importance in 
relation to the respiration of the seed itself is 
difficult to evaluate since the microorganisms 
are found within the seeds, as well as on their 
surfaces so that it is not possible completely to 
kill them or inhibit their growth by non-volatile 
solid antiseptic agents. Volatile agents which 
penetrate the seed may influence the respiration 
of the grain itself. Microorganisms are always 
found in abundance in heating grains and the 
moisture contents at which the rates of respira- 
tion of grain markedly increase roughly coin- 
cide with the moisture at which molds begin to 
proliferate freely. Viable grain is less easily 
attacked by such microorganisms than dead or- 
ganic matter but it is well known that grain 
stored under conditions which predisposes it to 
heating loses its viability very rapidly. Recent 
researches indicate that the heating of soybeans 
is more or less proportional to the growth of 
microorganisms which in turn is related to the 
moisture and temperature. The condition 
known as “sick wheat” (in which the seed 
loses its viability and the germ darkens in color 
and becomes rancid) is probably due to bacteria 
growing in a limited supply of oxygen. 


HIGH MOISTURE and high temperatures 
(up to about 55°C or 131°F) not only increase 
the respiratory rate of the grain and of micro- 
organisms associated with it, but also favor in- 
sects. Dr. R. T. Cotton of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, U.S.D.A., has pointed out that the 
common insect pests of stored grain cannot 
breed in grain containing 9% or less of mois- 
ture and the adults of many species soon die. 
Active breeding of most grain insects does not 
occur at temperatures below 70°F 


RECENT STUDIES by the Division of 
Agricultural Biochemistry, University of Min- 
nesota, with soybeans stored in a commercial 
elevator have shown quite definitely that a 
movement of inter-seed air occurs. This evi- 
dence was obtained by inserting pipes to a 
series of depths at each of four points in a 
bin which was then filled with soybeans. At 
intervals over a four-month period, tempera- 
ture readings were taken and gas samples 
analyzed for each depth and point across the 
bin, 

The regions of highest carbon dioxide con- 
centration did not coincide with the regions of 
high temperature. As heating occurs, the inter- 
seed air at the point decreases in density and 
rises. The hot air has a greater water ab- 
sorptive capacity and when it diffuses into areas 
where the grain is cool, the saturation point of 
the air may be reached. The excess moisture 
will condense on the cold grain and raise its 
moisture to a point where conditions will be 
favorable for active respiration of the grain, 
and the development of molds, fungi and in- 
sects. This movement of warm air of high 
moisture content and the precipitation of ex-~ 
cess moisture in cold grain may well account 
for “hot spots” and localized insect develop- 
ment. 


The corn refining industry, producer of 
starches, syrups, sugars and other derivatives 
of American corn, widely used in industry 
and for food purposes, is in imminent danger 
of having to shut down its dozen large plants 
in the middlewest within the next 30 days, 
the Corn Industries Research Foundation 
warned in a statement from New York. 
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Elevator Superintendents 
Discuss Pressing Problems 


What started to be only an executive meeting 
to replace the annual meeting of the Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents of N. A., 
resulted in a worth while convention with rep- 
resentatives from different parts of the coun- 
try. Seeking ways and means to increase the 
efficiency of their plants being operated under 
war winning conditions, these operators of grain 
handling and processing plants discussed not 
only mechanical problems, but safety within 
their respective plants and the handling and 
storage of grains and soybeans. 

All sessions were held in the Duluth Hotel, 
Duluth, Minn., June 18 and 19, interrupted oc- 
casionally by the foghorn and the sirens of the 
grain and ore boats in the adjacent harbor. 

Friday morning was given over to registra- 
tion and an inspection trip through the new ele- 
vator of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Ass’n. The visitors were conducted through 
this modern grain elevator by Russell John- 
son, supt. of the elevator, starting at the top of 
the workhouse and ending with the watching 
of the unloading of two cars of wheat over the 
Richardson Car Dumper. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


This first session was started with a lunch- 
eon tendered the visitors by the Duluth Grain 
Elevator managers. It was an elaborate meal, 
the piece de resistance being lake trout. The 
international scope of the Society was kept in 
mind by the flags of the U. S. and Canada 
which were on display. 

PRES. GILBERT LANE, Arcady Farms 
Mig. Co., called the business session to order, 
and expressed his appreciation for the splendid 
attendance. 

K. §. BAGLEY, v.p., Duluth Board of 
Trade, extended a welcome from his organiza- 
tion and practically turned this great grain 
port over to the visitors. 

In responding to this welcome, Pres. Lane 
said: “It has taken a global war to convince 
certain people in high places that our industry, 
grain, is the world’s oldest and largest industry, 
and we want to call the world’s attention to the 
thought that free enterprise isn’t reaped quite 


Gilbert Lane, Chicago, Retiring Pres. 


‘of the tail wagging the dog, 


as easily as is the defenseless little grains of 
wheat with which many of us make our liveli- 
hood, and this grain of wheat becomes a pri- 
vate first class in the world’s largest army. To- 
day we make our bid for a continued and per- 
manent place in a time honored profession, and 
we should be grateful that this golden grain is 
one of the big guns of this war, and that men 
of the grain trade are really the men right be- 
hind the guns.” 


WALTER McCARTHY, Capitol Elevator 
Co., Duluth, a member of the National Grain 
Trade Council, after a few remarks regarding 
the relationship between the front office and the 
superintendent, told of his experiences during 
his course of training in the Army Orienta- 
tion School. 


1ST V.P., R. B. POW, Reliance Grain Co., 
Ltd., Fort William Ont., brought greetings 
from the Dominion, and added: We are indeed 
fortunate we can hold a meeting of this kind 
under such conditions as we are today facing. 
Other countries are working under a cloud of 
fear and danger. 
know we are at war, and have our difficulties 
with ration books and coupons, none of us feel 
we are making a real sacrifice to the winning 
of the war. 


President Lane's Annual 
Message 


It is a pleasure and an honor to be privileged 
to guide the destinies of our far-flung and 
widely acclaimed association, but it has like- 
wise given me no end of satisfaction to know 
how well and how constructively we have ad- 
vanced, and: to be able to tell you of our prog- 
ress. 


No association goes forward simply by wish- 
ing to grow up and amount to something. No, 
staunch and reliable workers spread from one 
end of the land to the other have collectively 
contributed to our present position. It is to 
them that I wish to acclaim praise and bestow 
much of the credit for keeping the wheels of 
our association turning with the kind of pre- 
cision and responsibility that troubled times 
demand. 

I am extremely happy to report that during 
my custody of our vehicle of advancing thought 
and improved technique, namely the Society of 
Grain Elevator. Superintendents of North 
America, the funds on hand have reached an 
all-time high of $747.87 as of this morning, 
June 18, 1948. We've all heard the expression 
however, and in 
connection with our financial position I will 
tell you that the safety work undertaken by 
the Society amidst much opposition and an 
almost utter lack of interest in the beginning 
today is responsible for $642.58 of that balance, 
thanks to the wholehearted endorsement and 
participation in this extra-curricular activities. 


THE SOCIETY has a balance from our 1942 
Safety Contest of $137.22—out of which suit- 
able trophies for the winners must be pur- 
chased. Our 1943 Safety Contest fund now 
totals $225.00. Safety Manual sales show a net 
credit of $280.36, and I most earnestly suggest 
that you put this splendid work especially pre- 
pared for us by our capable Safety Contest 
Director, Clarence W. Turning, to increasing 
advantage for your company by distributing 
copies to your men, by holding safety meetings 
using the manual as your text, all in an 
effort to conserve manpower, profits, materials 
and supplies. 

UNSETTLED CONDITIONS make it man- 
datory that increasing attention be given to 
our personnel problems and safety work. But 
these same factors also have influenced this 
association. Many members have passed to 
their reward, some left this earthly circle of 
ours years before their allotted three score 
and ten. Their places are going to be 
mighty hard to fill. We shall have to give a 
little more of ourselves to try to keep faith 
with those who were numbered among our 
workers of yesterday. 

THIRTY-FOUR NEW MEMBERS. ber bol 
pleased to tell you, that during the ‘year 
thirty-four new members have joined hands 
with us to help the industry achieve better 


While in our countries we . 
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methods, more efficient processes, greater 
economies, and fewer hazards. These men 
have become interested in this progressive body 
in the main through the individual efforts of 
some other member. During the coming year 
it becomes obvious that each of us must give a 
few more moments to maintaining our pres- 
ent momentum. 


If the number of grain handling and pro- 
cessing plants on this continent do not stop 
blowing or burning up, we won’t have any 
industry at the rate we are going. Dr. David 
J. Price has warned us all of the startlingly 
bad record we have made since Pearl Harbor 
with a 250 per cent increase in fires alone 
during 1942 over the previous 10-year average. 
Explosions, too, have soared out of sight, with 
a greater aggregate loss for the first five 
months of this year than in the entire pre- 
vious 10 years. This Society started out to 
be a body devoted to solving the dust ex- 
plosion problem. Then the drought years came 
along and blow-ups sunk to almost nil. Higher 
water tables, increased moisture in grain, a 
45 per cent increase in the volume of grain 
being handled over the past two years alone, 
and accentuated governmental responsibilities 
has not permitted us the time we should have 
insisted be taken. to do our best brand of 
housekeeping. Gentlemen, I implore you, we 
MUST NOT continue neglecting this important 
routine chore, for if we do, that all-important 
war-contribution, FOOD, won’t be available 
for our sons and daughters, our brothers and 
sisters to help in winning this war. Already 
enough food has been lost to feed a sizeable 
army for over a year. 

The recent $6,000,000 explosion and fire in 
Oakland, Calif., and the $5,500,000 explosion and 
fire in Saginaw, Tex., were but two of the 
worst so far this year. Other losses added to- 
gether will probably approach this total. Ill 
just let the figures talk. When you return to 
your respective plants no one will have to tell 
you what to do. 


THIS SOCIETY of ours has contributed 
greatly to the rapid dissemination of valu- 
able information and practices to our mem- 
bership. Programs presented at most of the 
Chapters’ monthly meetings have resulted in 
profitable gains for respective firms. The 
Safety Engineering courses described before 
our various groups was quickly subscribed to. 
This step doubtless resulted in the saving of 
untold manhours that might have been lost 
through carelessness and inadequate training 
of green workers. 


The Job Instruction Training, or as it is 
sometimes referred to, Training Within In- 
dustry, was widely subscribed to, and with 
gratifying results, to say the least. This one 
find alone was worth our membership dues for 
a hundred years. 


Our Society’s annual Safety Contest, in 
which I am happy to report now has fifty-one 
entered, a new high, has likewise contributed 
further to our contributions to help our firms 
in this crying time of need. 


All in all, your Society has undertaken, and, 
I’m sure, will continue to undertake a con- 
stantly expanding program of projects that 
will keep both it and its members in the lead. 

The Chicago Chapter’s members have been 
experimenting for the benefit of all with women 
in men’s jobs. I am doubly sure all will ap- 
preciate learning that on some jobs in our 
plants requiring light work with the hands, 
white women are about 90 per cent as ef- 
ficient as men, One plant found white women 
just as capable as men in their bag cleaning 
department, although records show them to be 
but 65 per cent. All in all they will average 
about 75 per cent as efficient as men on the 
lighter work. They are no good whatsoever on 
heavy work. Colored women are from 100 to 
135 per cent as efficient in manual jobs, and 
they are far more reliable, as a rule. Some 
have experimented with them for unloading 
ears and the experiment can now be termed 
a decided success. Absenteeism, that devour- 
ing creature that is so undermining the war 
effort, is a minimum factor with Mandy and 
Belinda. 


On our fruitful and productive program you 
will be told of other labor saving developments 
in this all-important matter of car unloading 
which have been fathered from infancy by 
your association and instigated by your own 
Oscar Olsen. While there is no financial in- 
centive to invest new capital under present 
tax procedures, nevertheless the manpower 
situation presently commands your attention 
and serious consideration of this improvement. 
As a matter of fact I am told that the labor 
unions in Buffalo are asking for more in- 
stallations similar to those they already have. 
After the war such devices will be in increas- 
ing demand, so much so that the plant without 
one will be at a decided disadvantage. 


PLANT SUPERVISION is a task of mount- 
ing significance on the ledger of our downtown 
offices. It is a factor which can contribute 
more to the credit side of the business than 
most everything else. During the coming year 
I sincerely trust we will all excell in this 
division of our responsibility, just like we have 
done in making seven-league boots strides in 
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the spheres of efficiency, economy, and safety. 
I see ahead of us an era of increased co-opera- 
tion from and with management, of greater 
collaboration with the front office, of ascend- 
ing dependency upon the man in the plant. I 
know we not only can take it, but we'll give 
with a new born confidence. Our positions 
with our firms are requiring an ever-increas- 
ing knowledge. 

The purposes of this gathering, in addition 
to conducting the business affairs of our as- 
sociation, are to stimulate thought and leader- 
‘ship among your national and chapter officers, 
directors, committeemen, 


DR. W. F. GEDDES, Dept. of Biochemistry, , 


University of Minnesota, with the aid of slides 
gave an interesting talk on Heating Grain. Ex- 
cerpts from his address will be found elsewhere 
in this number. 

HARRY R. CLARK, Chief Grain Inspector, 
Omaha, who aided so materially in making the 
Omaha convention the outstanding success it 
proved to be, brought greetings from the Omaha 
market, and was on hand at all sessions giving 
freely of his wide knowledge of the grain busi- 
ness. 


CaP LOy CONRAD STEVENSON, U.S. 
Coast Guard, explained in as great detail as war 
time restrictions will permit, the precautions 
which are being taken to protect the grain ele- 
vators on the Duluth-Superior waterfront. 


C. J. WINTERS, supt. Public Grain Eleva- 


tor, New Orleans, told of waterfront plant pro- 
tection in his locality. 

HAROLD WILBER, supt. of A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, discussed the Best Applica- 
tion of Our Ability to Help Win the War. The 
highlights of his address are given elsewhere in 
this number. 

In his annual message, reporting on the year’s 
activities of the Society, presented an encourag- 
ing report of the advancement of the Society. 
His report follows: 


SEC’Y DEAN M. CLARK, Chicago, report- 
ing on the work of his office, said in part: Our 
great difficulty right now seems to be the hold- 
ing of old members. The war has upset the nor- 
mal routine of our members’ business. Many of 
our former members have lost their jobs, gone 
into other work or have just not renewed their 
membership, and we have yet to learn of the 
reason for not doing so. Our officers have been 
ee cooperative in the securing of new mem- 

ers. 

We have endeavored tg mail a bulletin to each 
of you occasionally. To publish a bulletin which 
will be of help and interest to you, we should 
have factual information. We have no desire to 
fill this bulletin with just words, but aim to 
give you worthwhile information. To get this 
factual information we send out letters to mem- 
bers asking them specific questions, but I must 
report that replies are negligible. There is no 
other way to get this information and we would 
greatly appreciate it if you would answer these 
letters promptly. It is for your benefit and for 
the good of the entire membership. 

There is no good reason why our member- 
ship is not considerably larger, and I am sure 
we can get a greater percentage of the potential 
membership if each of you would make a real 
effort to bring in one or more members each 
year, 


Saturday Morning Session 


HERBERT C. BRAND, Quaker Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., was in the chair for this 
session, and first presented G. Campini, of the 
Duluth Board of Education, who reviewed 
the work being done by the government in its 
program for the education of new employees. 


MR. POW spoke briefly on Plant Supervision 
in war time, saying: In this day plant super- 
vision is more difficult than in the balmy days 
when there was plenty of material for repairs, 
and new equipment was not difficult to obtain 
and skilled help was plentiful, whereas today 
parts and material are no longer available and 
we must rely on our own resources and improvi- 
sation to keep our plants in operation. We who 
are in charge of these plants must give closer 
attention to the men and the plant, to prevent 


untoward incidents which will affect the opera- 
tion of the plant. Machines and men must 
function properly at all times, and it is impera- 
tive that we pay closer attention to the little 
things to avoid delay and expense. Mr. Pow 
commented on the water front property pro- 
tection along the Fort William-Port Arthur wa- 
terfront, and related some of the experiences of 
operators of the distress storage units which 
were erected in the twin ports during the past 
tew years. 


AUTOMATIC POWER SHOVEL 


LEONARD DANIELSON, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, described an automatic 
power shovel which is proving so successful in 
a Buffalo elevator, stating that while it could 
not compete with the modern grain car un- 
loader in efficiency, it did fill a need in the older 
plants which are not adapted to the installa- 
tion of these dumpers. Mr. Danielson also 
expressed the opinion that hoppered gondola 
cars could be more widely used for the trans- 
port of grain, and that inasmuch as the rail- 
roads furnished cars for oil and _ livestock 
they should furnish a car for grain which 
could be loaded and unloaded without the in- 
stallation by elevators of expensive equipment. 


LUBRICATION 


VINCENT A. SHEA, Van Dusen-Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, discussed Lubrica- 
tion, a subject of great importance in these 
days when it is so necessary that all equip- 
ment is operating at top efficiency. He said: 
“Today we are confronted with the economical 
operation of our plants: New types of ma- 
chines perfected do not prompt us, but their 
economy forces us to buy them and remove 
entire batteries of machines, still serviceable, 
for these newer models, and the extra cost is 
soon dissipated in the time saved, less mainte- 
nance required, less spoilage of our product or 
a better product produced. Do we pay equal 
attention to the continued advance in lubrica- 
tion? 

“Do we always keep in mind that the essen- 
tial point in the lubrication of any contacting 
moving metal parts is the quality of the small 
film immediately between these moving parts, 
rather than the quantity these parts are sub- 
merged in or surrounded with? This extra 
quality and selection of the proper type of 
lubricants should not prompt us, but force us to 
secure the correct lubricants and the correct 
method of application, for the same obvious rea- 
sons that forced us to install new machines. 


“An important factor so often overlooked 
or never considered, is the fact that the cost 
of applying lubricants is at least four times 
greater than the cost of the lubricant itself, 
varying with the quality of the lubricant and 
the method of lubrication. Condensing this 
to an actual test for a given period of time on 
a production unit, every application of lubri- 
cant ‘A’ in excess of that required for lubricant 
‘B’ adds a definite amount to the real cost of 
lubricant ‘A.’ Or if the system of application 
‘A’ prevents wasting a lubricant and maintains 
a perfect film in a bearing twice as long as in 
application ‘B,’ then by using the same lubricant 
in both types of application the cost of lubrica- 
tion is lowered 50 per cent by employing type 
‘A’ application. 

“This calls for the installation of an efficient 
oil cup which can be used on any plain or ring 
oiling bearing, which can be installed in an up- 
right position. Such a cup provides a positive, 
safe and clean lubrication and is the most eco- 
nomical, as it requires a remarkably small 
amount of lubricant to serve the bearing. It 
is a well known fact that a large percentage of 
oil applied to a bearing is wasted through 
drippage, an efficient grease cup prevents this. 
If such economies can be realized by the em- 
ployment of such a lubricator, no doubt there 
are other devices to control the excessive use 
of lubricants. Certain lubricants are designed 
for particular applications and will render far 
better service, if used in their proper bearings. 


“Teo many of us are prone to believe that oils 
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are oils, and greases are greases, and leave the 
selection of types and applications to men in our 
employ who are not properly trained to deter- 
mine the difference in lubricants or the amounts 
necessary to serve a bearing. Incidental benefits 
which are directly affected by the character of 
the lubricants employed are measured to the ’nth 
degree. Each additional degree of operating 
temperature reduced determines a certain amount 
of power consumption saved; this multiplied by 
the number of bearings employed may alone 
amount to the entire cost of lubrication or at 
least more than pay for the difference in the cost 
of two lubricants.” 


EMIL BUELENS, Glidden Co., Chicago, was 
given close attention during his description of the 
semi-automatic shovel rig which his company 
has built around the conventional Clark power 
shovel. j 


PAUL CHRISTENSEN, Van Dusen-Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, promised the superin- 
tendents he would soon have something which 
could aid them in the unloading of cars, and 
that it would be available to all just as soon 
as it has proved its efficiency. 


OSCAR OLSEN, Peavey-Duluth Terminal, 
Duluth, stated that the grain elevator trade 
would do well to employ competent engineers to 
make a study of grain car unloading at the older 
elevators, to the end that an efficient, inexpen- 
sive device could be preduced, which would re- 
duce the labor and time required in unloading 
cars. 


MR. BRAND, in common with every other 
superintendent, is faced with manpower prob- 
lems, as was clearly brought out in his remarks 
regarding Personnel Relations. 


Saturday Afternoon Session 


CLIFF MacIVER, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, discussed the training of new 
employees. He said: Our most vital problem 
now is manpower. Job Instruction Training has 
been very helpful to us who took the course, in 
training men to replace those we have lost. 
This training program was brought out during 
World War I but at the conclusion of that war 
the government lost interest and the program 
was dropped. It presents a sure fire method of 
training and instruction of workers. It is a 
simple, compact method of training, and this 
we need as we are scraping the bottom in our 
endeavor to get help, and to make them fit into 
the job they must be trained properly as quickly 


R. B. Pow, Fort William, Ont., President-elect 
Society Grain Elevator Superintendents 
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as possible. » Mr. Maclver explained the program 
in detail, stating that if the worker has not 
learned the instructor has not taught. 


V. J. BLUM, Omaha Elevator Co., Omaha, 
recounted his work in Venezuela in building 
and operating elevators for that government. 
This was given in detail in the Dec. 25, 1940, 
number of Grain & FEED JoURNALS. 


CECIL BLAIR, Consolidated Elevator Co., 
Duluth, long a staunch supporter of the Society, 
paid it great tribute, saying: I think you are 
doing a great work, and it was a grand idea to 
include the Canadian men in your organization. 
That country has witnessed great development 
in the handling of grain, their problems are 
very much the same as yours. I have attended 
some of your meetings and have found them 
very much worthwhile. I know you had a 
tough time keeping the Society going, t that you 
feel at times the managers are not giving you 
the support you think they should. They know 
you are doing a good job and while they may not 
so express themselves I am sure down in their 
hearts they are ‘with you. Do not be brushed 
off, keep at it, you are doing a grand job, and I 
wish you even greater success. 

GROVER MEYER, K. C. Power & Light 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., gave one of the most in- 
teresting talks of the meetings. His subject was 
Electronics and Grain Conditioning. His address 
will be published in a later number. 


OSCAR OLSEN read“his report on the 
Safety Contest, which is published elsewhere in 
this number. 

FRANK (SLIM) CARLSON, Occident 
Elevator, Duluth, one of the outstanding lead- 
ers in the safety program, read an interesting 
paper on Safety which will be published later. 


Saturday Evening Session 


This final session of this streamlined con- 
vention was opened by Mr. Pow. 


SAPETY FIRST 


M. M. NOXON, Ralston-Purina Co., Minne- 
apolis, continued the discussion of safety, say- 
ing: With the new type of help which we are 
forced to employ our accidents will rise, and 
it is our duty to be even more watchful in our 
effort to reduce accidents. Prior to the war we 
had older men, that is, men who had been in 
our employ for some time. They were thor- 
oughly sold on safety. Many of those we em- 
ploy are 17 to 20, and as they expect to be 
called into the service any day they are inter- 
ested only in getting by and waiting for pay 
day. Then there are the men from 40 to 60. 
It’s difficult to convince them of the necessity 
of safety. They take the stand they have worked 
for so many years without an accident they can 
continue with that record. And when you take 
into consideration that they never before worked 
in such a plant you can realize the greater need 
for cautioning them. They will not report mi- 
nor accidents. Our job of promoting safety 
within our plants is becoming increasingly diff- 
cult, but we must not let up for a single moment. 


O. B. DUNCAN, Salina Terminal Elevator 
Co., Kansas City, classed the careless worker 
as a national enemy, pointing out how accidents 
occur when a worker carelessly tosses tools onto 
the floor where another worker will stumble 
over them; the careless use of matches, espe- 
cially when they are used as a toothpick, thrown 
away, to be picked up by a bird, carried to its 
nest on the cleaner floor where a- mouse later 
finds it and after his gnawing it causes a fire 
which may result in considerable damage. Mr. 
Duncan also pointed out the need for a wider 
knowledge of first aid so as to take care of sud- 
den illness or an accident before a physician 
arrives. 

SICK WHEAT 

P. A. KIER, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, brought up that perennial subject, Sick 
Wheat, and while he stated he did not know 
what sick wheat is, he has had considerable ex- 
perience with it. It is his belief that the milling 
and baking tests are the only sure way of de- 


termining when wheat is sick, and in these tests 
sick wheat bakes up as well as musty or sour 
wheat. The only way you can get rid of sick 
wheat is to sell it as such. I can see no reason 
why it cannot be used in the feed wheat pro- 
gram, and why the shipper should be penalized 
so heavily. Mr. Kier was also of the opinion 
that sick wheat may be caused by storage on 
farm and in the temporary steel tanks. 


MR. BUELENS discussed the handling and 
storage of soybeans. This talk was published 
in a recent number of GrAIn & FEED JOURNALS. 


PRES. LANE took over the chair and called 
for committee reports. Mr. Brand read the re- 
port of the Auditing Committee which found 
the books of the treasurer in good order. 

For the Nominating Committee Sec’y Clark 
read its report which suggested the following 
officers: R. B. Pow, pres.; H. C. Brand, Ist 
vice-pres.; Harold Wilber, 2nd vice-pres.. Direc- 
tors: Cliff Maclver, C. J. Winter, Emil Buelens 
and Fred Sibbald, Grand Trunk Elevator, Fort 
William. All were unanimously. elected. 

In tribute to the late Dan Loney and Jack 
Coughlin all stood in silence. 

ROY HEINRICKSON, Terminal Grain Co., 
Sioux City, Ia., made a motion, which was car- 
ried, expressing the appreciation of the Society 
for the courtesies shown the visitors by the 
Duluth Elevator Managers and to the Duluth 
Superintendents for the many kindnesses show- 
ered upon them. 


PRES.-ELECT POW took the chair and ex- 
pressed his gratitude for his elevation to the 
presidency of the Society, and pledged his con- 
tinued effort to further the development of the 
Society and asked for the whole hearted support 
of the officers and members. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Machinery representatives present included C. 
C. McElevey, The Day Co.; Vic Reid, Hart- 


Carter Co.; Bob Morgan and Guy Anderson, 
W. S. Nott Co.; V. L. Oliver, Superior Sep- 
arator Co. 


Frank Blodgett, on temporarv leave from the 
Army, was on hand representing Weevil-Cide 
Co. 

The Pilgrimage to Fort William-Port Arthur 

Sunday afternoon twenty-seven of those at- 
tending the Duluth Convention boarded buses 
for the trip to the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
to inspect the distress storage units which have 
been erected during the past few years, and to 
take advantage of the hospitality of our Ca- 
nadian neighbors. Monday morning was de- 
voted to inspection of the storage units and 
elevators. At noon, as guests of R. B. Pow, 
P. C. Poulton, E. B. Sutherland, P. McCallum, 
Art Meyers, Jack Belanger and Jack Gibson, 
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the visitors had luncheon at the Prince Arthur 
Hotel, Port Arthur. The ladies occupied the 
seats of honor and, following custom, those oc- 
cupying these seats made the only speeches. 
Mrs. Poulton extended greetings to the visitors 
and Mrs. Clark responded. Following the 
luncheon more inspection trips and the inevit- 
able shopping tours were the order. Climaxing 

a busy and happy day all were guests at tea 
7 the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pow. 

Late in the afternoon the visitors boarded the 
S. S. Noronic for the overnight return trip to 
Duluth and then to their homes. 


In Attendance at Duluth 
Meeting 


Visiting Superintendents included: Pat Bo- 
han, Minneapolis; E. A. Buelens, Chicago; H. 
C. Brand, Cedar Rapids, la.; Robert H. Bredt, 
Minneapolis ; C. C. Bach, Minneapolis; Vincent 
Blum, Omaha; S. L. Champlin, Minneapolis; 
Gordon Clark, Sioux City, Ia.; Nelson Cotton, 
Fostoria, O.; Paul Christensen, Minneapolis ; 
O. B. Duncan, Kansas City; Leonard Daniel- 
son, Chicago; E. N. Dietmeier, Minneapolis ; 
John Goetzinger, Omaha; John A. Gibbs, 
Minneapolis; H. L. Heinrickson, Sioux City; 
E. A. Josephson, Sheboygan, Wis.; Jim Kier, 
Kansas City; Gilbert P. Lane, Chicago; C. A. 
Maclver, Minneapolis; M. M. Noxon, Minne- 
apolis; R. B. Pow, Fort William, Ont.; Vin- 
cent Shea, Minneapolis; Fred Sibbald, Fort 
William, Ont.; Charles F. Walker, Council 
Bluffs, Ia.; Charles Winters, New Orleans; 
Harold Wilber, Decatur, Ill. 


Brazil Has Large Rice Surplus 

The exportable surplus of milled rice from 
the current Brazilian crop may reach a record 
total ranging between 225 and 350 million 
pounds, according to a report to the Department 
of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agriculture 
Relations. Such a surplus would enable Brazil- 
jan rice growers this year to contribute sub- 
stantially to the United Nations’ food supply. 

No estimate of production for the country as 
a whole is available as yet. The principal ex- 
porting State of Rio Grande do Sul, however, 
is expected to have a surplus of from 150 to 
190 million pounds. The surplus in the State 
of Sao Paulo is estimated at from 50 to 150 
million pounds. In addition a small export sur- 
plus is expected this year in the State of Santa 
Catarina. 

Under an order dated anil 9, exports will 
be permitted up to 50 per cent of ‘the total pro- 
duction in the State of Rio Grande do Sul and 
up to one third of the total production in the 
remaining States of the country. 


At Annual Meeting Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass'n 


Left to right: C. D. Sturtevant of C. C. C.; 
cil, and B. O. 


J. F. 


Leahy, chairman National Grain Trade Coun- 
Holmquist, director Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n 
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Hoosier Dealers Hear Rice 
and Westberg 


The mid-summer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n was held in the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade Assembly Room, June 9. 
Over 200 were registered. 


PRES. H. E. MILLER, Greencastle, called 
the first session to order and presented Harold 
Gray, Crawfordsville, who pronounced the in- 
vocation. WALTER R. BECK, Shelbyville, 
led the group in singing patriotic songs before 
this and the afternoon session. 

DR. F. W. QUACKENBUSH, State Chem- 
ist and Seed Commissioner, Lafayette, dis- 
cussed recent changes in the state feed tag 
regulations. He said in part: Our Indiana state 
law was devised to give a square deal to the 
feed manufacturer and the feed buyer. You are 
now permitted to register alternative ingre- 
dients. This does not mean that the law has 
been relaxed, but makes it possible, during the 
emergency, to substitute ingredients which can 
be obtained. However, widespread use has not 
been made of the privilege. We do not know 
why this is so, whether the situation has been 
eased or if the need for such a provision in 
the law is not as great as we thought it to be. 
At the conclusion of the emergency the alter- 
native tags will be recalled, as there will be 
no further need for them. Manufacturers will 
then have ample supplies and can revert back 
to manufacturing original formulas, and the 
provisions of the law will be strictly adhered to. 

SAM L. RICE, pres. Grain & Feed Dealers 
Nat'l Ass’n, Metamora, O., brought greetings 
from his ass’n and expressed its gratification 
for the help it has received from the Indiana 
grain trade. His address, “An Appeal for Pri- 
vate Initiative,” is published on page 435, June 
9, GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS. 


W. D. SPRINGER, Indianapolis, read the 
report of the special constitution and by-laws 
committee, which recommended the change of 
the ass’n’s name to the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, incorporation of the ass’n and 
the re-writing of the constitution and by-laws. 
These changes. were suggested because they 
would clarify the title to property, fix the duties 
of the Board of Managers, exempt the officers 
of liability and fix the duty and control of the 


officers. On motion the report was accepted and 
work will, start immediately to carry out the 
provision of the report. 


RALPH FIELD, pres. American Feed Mftrs. 
Ass'n, Chicago, outlined the purposes of the 
Feed Industry Council, explaining the sole pur- 
pose of the Council is to conserve vital protein 
ingredients and whether the feed ration is made 
up at home by the farmer, mixed by his local 
feed dealer or elevator, or by a feed manufac- 
turer, the choice is entirely up to the farmer. 
If the feeders will cooperate, and generally 
speaking they are cooperating, the voluntary 
sharing plan will do a better job of spreading 
out the limited supply of protein ingredients 
than an arbitrary plan of restrictions. Complete 
cooperation on the part of all, however, is 
essential to insure adequate nutrition without 
waste among America’s herds and flocks in 
1943, and the Feed Industry Council to this end 
is doing a splendid job. 

Mr. Field read a report which stated: That 
feed has been moving in record volume is clearly 
shown by the tonnage taxes collected by the 
various states. The danger lies in the fact that 
our livestock population continues to increase 
while our feed reserves are melting away at 
an alarming rate. In the case of sovbeans, the 
harvested acreage is expected to be larger this 
year than last year. However, plans for the use 
of sovbean flour for human consumption are 
increasing rapidly and it is reported from goy- 
ernment sources that by Jan. 1 the usage of 
soybean flour will be at the rate of 750,000 tons 
per year. This means that we will have some- 
what less soybean meal for feed next year than 
we have had this year. 

SEC’Y FRED SALE, Indianapolis, suggested 
an early adjournment of the morning session to 
allow the visitors to get into the restaurants 
before the noon day rush started. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


FREEMAN BRADFORD, Traffic Manager, 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, pinch-hitting for 
the I.C.C. and O.D.T., gave a talk on the Out- 
look on the Freight Car Situation which is 
published elsewhere in this number. 

FE. E. ALLISON, chairman, Grain Storage 
and Service Committee. Indianapolis, “com- 
mented on the recent Chicago meeting of the 


At Annual Meeting Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass'n 


Ray Watson of North Bend, Neb., the new 
President of the Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
has been connected with Cherny & Watson 
Lumber Co., since 1920, having started with 
this company at Walthill, Neb., before it op- 


erated grain handling plants. When in 1926 it 


purchased the elevator at North Bend, its main 
office was moved to North Bend, and it now 
handles grain at Rogers, Walthill, Winnebago 
and Albion, Neb. 


Left to Right: Ray Watson, North Bend, President Elect; Secy. Phil Runion, Lincoln Nebr., and 


W. C. Covington, of OPA, Washington, D. 


C.—Photo by National Ass’n. 
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Country Elevator Committee of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, reported on page 
416 of our May 26 number. Mr. Allison em- 
phasized the fact that it is impossible for In- 
diana elevators, most of which are of small 
capacity to handle grain on the same margin, 
as western elevators, most of which are of large 


H. C. Donovan, Peru, Ill. 
Deceased, 


capacity and handling a large volume of grain; 
that the margin should not be less than 5c 
ranging up to a percentage based on the indi- 
vidual handling cost which will range from 
7c to 9c. 


MR. SPRINGER suggested the handling of 
beans on a percentage basis, stating it is im- 
possible to operate at a profit on a basis of 
3.6 gross. 


JOHN K. WESTBERG, O.P.A. Price Ex- 
ecutive, repeated his remarks published in pre- 
vious numbers of the Journals, stating if he 
had his way every enforcement officer in O.P.A. 
would be fired, leaving the enforcement of 
O.P.A. feed regulations to the trade, and then 
if they were not followed, the trade would be 
all set to take the worst licking it ever heard of. 


Many questions were asked of Mr. Westberg 
concerning the corn ceiling, how feeders and 
elevators are to obtain corn. 


Death of H. C. Donovan 


As an expert in farm machinery Henry C. 
Donovan was a trouble shooter sent by the 
Deering Company to make equipment work 
right in-the farmer’s field in all parts of the 
grain belt of North America. 


The International Harvester Co. continued 
him in this employment until Geo. Marcy, pres. 
of the Armour Grain Co., learned of his un- 
canny ability to estimate probable outcome of 
crops and hired him away from the farm ma- 
chinery industry, not to prepare crop reports 
for public circulation, but for the dependable 
guidance of its principal customers. 

After the Armour Grain Co. discontinued, 
Mr. Donovan went with Logan & Bryan in 
1927, who began publishing his forecasts. In 
1933 he joined Thomson & McKinnon and con- 
tinued reporting to them until his death June 
10 at the home of his daughter at Peru, Ill. He 
had resided in Chicago until two years ago when 
age made it difficult for him to travel. He 
passed away after a heart attack, aged 75 years. 
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Pacific N.W. Grain Dealers Out 
to Win War 


By Bu Ki Hy, 

Lewiston, Ida, June 15.—Re-electing Sol 
Reiman, Odessa, Wash., and selecting other 
officers of the 23rd annual convention of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n com- 
pleted one of its most successful sessions. 


L. M. Smith, Waterville, Wash., was named 
vice-president and George Schultz, Reardan, 
Wash., was re-elected treasurer. H. E. Mor- 
rison, Walla Walla, and B. J. Kjose, Spokane, 
were named to the executive committee. Don 
Gemberling, Spokane, is secretary. 

Directors named include L. M. Smith, Water- 
ville; A. J. Hale, Spokane; J. Schultz, C. W. 
Nelson, Seattle; H. E. Morrison; F. S. Roberts, 
Portland; W. H. Younger, Portland; R. P. 


Jones, Colfax, and W. R. Glover, Spokane. 
Hold over members are: S. E. Mikkelson, 
Portland; G. C. Foster, Pendleton; C. M. 
Cook, LaCrosse; P. G. Ostroot, Portland; 


Frank Hunt, Washtucna; P. I. Welk, Walla 
Walla; H. L. McIntyre, Seattle; B. J. Kjose. 
By resolution, the Ass’n voted to devote its 
initiative and energy toward the national pro- 
gram for winning the war. It voted to strike 
out the words “service charges” in its schedule 
for uniform grades and kept the differential 
between sacked and bulk wheat at 6c a bushel 
despite an effort to have it reduced to 5c. 


To serve the war effort the committee on 
transportation recommended a plank that was 
adopted, placing the association behind the pro- 
gram to conserve transportation by leading box 
cars to capacity and to follow other recom- 
mendations looking towards conservation of ship- 
ping facilities. 

RAY B. BOWDEN, Washington executive 
vice-president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n, toplined the business sessions with his 
talk on national problems of the grain trade. 
He asserted the grain trade is at its greatest 
point of organization in history in its effort to 
back the war effort and to gain equitable con- 
sideration for its members pointed out the neces- 
sity for food production during the emergency 
and told of the goals of the group as private 
business enterprises. His address will be found 
elsewhere in this number. 

“ABOUT 75 PER CENT of the world’s 
population is looking towards the United States 
to bring them out of this turmoil of war and 
the aftermath,” said Capt. W. A. Groce, direc- 
tor of civilian protection, Washington Defense 
Council. “Unless we conserve every ounce of 
food we may be in the same boat that Germany 
was at the end of the last war when they were 
starved into submission. Hundreds of thousands 
of the enemy are within our gates. Last year 
the fire loss to growing grain in Washington 
was the greatest in history, except during the 
last war. Average fire losses for 25 years has 
been $350,000,000. Indifference of the average 
American has made this so. War demands that 
we pay attention to the situation and reduce 
hazards.” 

Prompt loading and unloading, ordering of 
minimum needs, avoidance of excessive cir- 
cuitous routing, capacity loading, quick disposi- 
tion after grading, elimination of extra inspec- 
tions and curtailment of transit uses and opera- 
tion were among the major points suggested by 
F. T. Westmeyer, district manager car service 
division of the Association of American Rail- 
_ roads, in a program to conserve use of railway 
cars for shipment of the 1943 wheat crop of 
the northwest. 

“Moving grain to markets is the foremost 
problem of the railroads. We can’t buy any 
box cars for the duration and there are only 
400,000 cars in condition for service. We will 
squeeze 20,000 from the east and southeastern 
states for the harvest but shippers must give 
full co-operation if we are to handle the move- 
ment.” 

E. C. COREY, regional director of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Portland, spoke 


briefly, and Howard J. Peterson, Spokane, 
senior inspector of wage-hour division, depart- 
ment of labor told of the operations of the 
wage-hour law and stabilization act in regard 
to grain trade. He suggested that processors 
with specific problems apply for rulings relative 
to their cases. 

“To avoid a possible embargo against you 
dealers on cars we are asking that you expedite 
all your shipping,” said R. D. Lytle, Portland, 
regional chairman grain and grain products, 
transportation conservation committee. “The 
committee will meet in Chicago soon as we shall 
try to stop any orders from O.D.T. against 
the shipment of grain east. Transportation is 
the first essential in winning the war. Food may 
be piled high, but it is not worth anything 
unless it can be moved to the place needing it. 
We cannot get it to Guadalcanal without ade- 
quate transport.” 

PRICE ROLL-BACKS on agricultural prod- 
ucts were termed by Harvey Schwendiman, 
Idaho commissioner of agriculture, as a practice 
against the best interests. of growers and the 
nation. “With growers urged to grow more 
food and ceilings established it seems unjust to 
roll-back the prices for the benefit of some of 
the highest priced labor in the nation’s history.” 

Schwendiman said he had just returned from 
Washington where the principal of direct food 
from cereals and vegetables is being talked by 
nutrition experts. By using the products of 
the soil directly, 85 per cent of food value 
lost might be saved, he added. 


FOLLOWING A WELCOME to the dele- 
gates by Russell Randall, city attorney, Presi- 
dent Sol Reiman presented a brief resume of 
the activities of the association during the past 
year. He pointed out that the paramount ac- 
tivity had been to get justice from the O.P.A. 
on the problem of warehouse storage rates, and 
that they had gotten satisfaction on this mat- 
ter the association played in increasing the ware- 
house rates of the Northwest. In spite of many 
delays—due to changes in O.P.A., he stated, 
“we finally succeeded in passing what O.P.A. 
termed ‘fair and just’ legislation.” 

PAUL G. OSTROOT, Sperry Flour Co., 
Portland, interrupted President Reiman to move 
that the convention adopt Smith’s report. The 
motion was carried without a dissenting vote. 


“ARE WE LOSING our reputation as the 
producers of high quality soft winter wheat?” 
This was the question posed by E. H. Leonard, 
president of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Ass’n. Speaking thru William N. 
Crawford, he stressed that the ideals of the 
constitution of his group must be followed if 
“we are to hold the new wheat market which 
has been developed thruout the east and mid- 
west. Propagation of pure seed and promotion 
of good milling wheat, discouragement of pro- 
duction of undesirable grain varieties, and 
promotion of program designed to eliminate all 
undesirable grain aré ideals we must strive for,” 
declared Crawford. “Then we need not fear 
that Northwest wheat will lose its place as the 
best produced in America.” 


Grain Bags for the Pacific Coast 


Pacific coast grain growers and handlers can 
expect a sufficient supply of bags to handle 
their 1943 crop, the War Food Administration 
reports. Two recent actions making materials 
available account for this relatively favorable 
situation: 

Substantial supplies of heavy weight burlap 
bags are expected to be available as a result 
of a special allocation of materials, made by 
the WPB in May, which will make it possible 
to meet users’ quotas under Conservation Order 
M-221. This order controls the uses of textile 
bags and allows the sale of burlap bags for use 
in handling seed and grain at a level of 70 per 
cent of 1941 purchases. 

In addition, a quantity of osnaburg bagging 
material has been made available to bag manu- 
facturers to be used for making grain bags. 
Consequently dealers will have a considerable 
number of new cotton bags for sale. 


The GRD EsLERS JOURNAL 


ARTHUR E. COX, Washington director of 
agriculture, reviewed the storage rate situation 
and suggested that the solution to the problem 
was a uniform warehouse rate schedule. He 
urged the use of blank receipts and a filling in 
of the actual warehouse rates. Cox praised the 
new bushel basis for fixing rates, instead of the 
former tonnage system. He said the solution to 
the problem is to charge the same amount for 
all grains stored, regardless of classification. 


An unexpected but highly welcomed “divi- 
dend” from the alcohol process, is dried grain 
for livestock and poultry feeding which has an 
unusually high protein content, S. L. Fisher, 
expert grain buyer for Schenley Distillers 
Corp., told American Ass’n of Cereal Chemists 
in meeting recently at St. Louis, Mo. 


New Chief Inspector at 


Indianapolis 


Mr. Richard H. Miller has been appointed 
Chief Grain Inspector and Weighmaster of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade effective July 1, 
1943. He is a native of Missouri and was edu- 
cated at Park College. He is married and 32 
years of age. He was a licensed inspector for 
the state of Missouri from 1932 to 1937. He 
was an independent licensed inspector in the 
Chicago district when he was brought to the 
Indianapolis market July 1, 1939. 


Mr. Samuel A. Holder was brought to the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade from the Toledo 
Produce Exchange June 13, 1912. He has con- 
scientiously and faithfully filled the duties of 
his position throughout the years. His physical 
condition has made it difficult for him to carry 
on the work of his department and for this 
reason he will be retired at his own request 
at the end of the present month after 31 years 
of continuous service. 


That there is plenty to do in the Grain De- 
partment of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
is shown by the fact that there was inspected 
by the department during the year of 1942 
5,649,000 bu. of wheat, 17,575,000 bu. of corn, 
4,580,000 bu. of oats and 817,000 bu. of rye and 
1,293,000 bu. of soybeans. 


Richard H. Miller, Appointed Chief Inspector 
Indianapolis Board of Trade. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


CALIFORNIA 


Lakeport, Cal—Mr. and Mrs. Elvin Sader- 
lund have purchased the warehouse and feed 
business of J. A. Keithly. 

South Dos Palos, Cal—Fire originating in 
lumber to be used for a new addition did small 
damage to the Holmes Warehouse Co. on 


May 26. 
Placerville, Cal—The Globe Mills Ware- 
house was destroyed by fire, communicated 


from a near by building, early May 25. Large 
stocks of feed and grain were destroyed. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—As a show of appreciation for 
efficient service by the fire department in 
quenching a fire Apr. 23 at the Hungarian 
flour mill, a check for $500 for the firemen’s 
pension fund and another for $100 with which 
to buy cigars and cigarettes for the Denver 
firemen was presented by John L. Dower, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


CANADA 


Vancouver, B. C—K. A. McLennan has re- 
tired as western general manager of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., but will remain as 
vice-president and continue as managing di- 
ee of Terminal Dock & Warehouse Co., 

t 


Winnipeg, Man—R. C. Reece, a past presi- 
dent and prominent member of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, was included in the King’s 
birthday honors list. He was made an Officer, 
Order of the British Empire for his patriotic 
and philanthropic work. 

Ottawa, Ont—Plans for building up a re- 
serve supply of feed grain in eastern Canada to 
meet possible emergency needs of the winter 
were announced June 9 by Agriculture Minister 
Gardiner. The plan will be put into force by 
the feeds administration and the agricultural 
supplies board. : 

Portage la Prairie, Man. a uke of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., will erect a flour mill, ele- 
vator, office and hammer-type feed mill, to re- 
place the company’s former mill and other 
buildings that burned several weeks ago. A 
new site closer to trackage will be selected for 
the new buildings. 

Ottawa, Ont—Seven hundred western farm- 
ers have taken advantage of the special provi- 
sion allowing them to deliver their 1942 wheat, 
irrespective of quota limitations, when they 
enter the armed forces, George Mclvor, Cana- 
dian wheat board chairman, told the House of 
Commons June 8. About 485,000 bus. have been 
delivered by them in excess of the quota, he 
said. Motion was approved that the policy be 
continued for another year. Mr. Mclvor said 
the government had wished that “the widest 
possible view” be taken in dealing with the 
cases of men in the services, permitting them 
to deliver in excess of the quota. Cases in 
which decision was pending covered 51,000 bus. 
in excess deliveries. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Toronto, Ont.—James Richardson ‘& Sons, 
Ltd., will move its local branch to larger quar- 
ters, the eighth floor of the Star Bldg. on King 
St. W.R. Taprell is manager. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s small 
flour mills will be used to grind 5,000,000 bus. 
of wheat into flour for the Imported Cereals 
Division, British Ministry of Food. Practically 
all western mills now are working to capacity, 
leaving them little or no time to shut down 
long enough to make necessary repairs follow- 
ing on government requests for fullest output. 
Meantime the grain elevator companies.of Can- 
ada are going thru a little boom in the shares 
market. Most of these stocks have gone up 
materially since the first of the year, advances 
amounting to 20 and 25 per cent being shown 
by favorites. While adverse crop conditions 
may modify this situation somewhat, the amount 
of grain held over from 1942 and earlier years 
insures a substantial volume of storage earn- 
ings for some time to come. 


ILLINOIS 


Blair, Ill—A private office has been built at 
the Neilsen Grain Co. elevator. 

Yorkville, I1l—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed Calumet Cups in its elevator. 


Omaha, Ill.—Elden G. Conklin has purchased 
the old mill and is installing equipment and 
machinery for processing popcorn. 

Joliet, Ili—Hugh L. Rodger. of H. L. 
Rodger & Bro., and a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade since 1911, died June 14. 

Lovington, Il1—The Lovington Grain Co. 
elevator will be sold and the company liquidated. 
Sale to Bowers Bros. local grain and elevator 
operators who have offered $6,000 for the ele- 
vator, is being considered. 

Peru, Ill—The Consolidated Products Co., 
Danville, Ill., has opened its new plant with 
Ken Howe, formerly of Wichita, in charge. 
The plant for the time being will condense only 
cheese whey to be used in the manufacture of 
semi-solid buttermilk emulsions. 

Pekin, Ill—Pinch hitting in the recent flood 
experience, the Farmers Grain Elevator, 20 
inches above the crest of the high water ,and 
keeping water out of the grain pits by constant 
use of a pump loaned by the Norris Grain Co., 
accepted corn for storage from the area from 
the danger zones only. 

Beardstown, Il1—AIl units of the Schultz, 
Baujan & Co. mill resumed operation May 31, 
following a week’s shut-down when all available 
man power went to work on flood defense for 
the town. The mill was not prevented from 
operating, remaining high and dry, but all men 
were needed to work on flood defense. 

Rockford, I!l—The Rockford Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. has sold its elevator which was part 
of the Chick Mill to W. F. & John Barnes 
Mfg. Co., which will use building in connection 
with its war work. Stuart A. Rolston, owner 
of the Rockford Grain & Milling Co., will dis- 
mantle the plant and retire from the grain 
business. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Decatur, Ill.—Dissolution of the Hight Ele- 
vator Co. by the receiver, James S. Baldwin, 
was ordered by Circuit Judge C. Y. Miller after 
a final report of the receivership of the com- 
pany had been submitted. 


Gilman, Ill—A 20,000-bu. concrete grain 
storage bin has been added to the Del Rey 
Farmers Grain Co. elevator, of which William 
F. Siemons is manager. The new bin, 60 ft. 
high and circular in. type, is identical in size 
and structure to the one erected for the firm 
three years ago. Conveyors at top and bottom 
connect it with the machinery in the power 
plant. 


Decatur, Ill—Edgar Earl Fritz, 55, employed 
by the E. M. Crawford Feed Co. was found 
dead in the yard at his home in "Moffit Lane 
May 31, by his wife. Death was due to a 
heart attack. He had been engaged in construc- 
tion of a chicken house. Mr. Fritz before start- 
ing to work for the Crawford Co. had been a 
member of the J. W. Fritz Co., manufacturers 
of flour and feed. 


Boody, Ill—The case of Dean M. Unzicker, 
free under $10,000 bond awaiting a hearing on 
a charge of embezzling $13,570.52 from the 
B. & B. Co-operative Elvtr. Co. for which he 
was manager, was one of three major cases to 
come before the Macon County grand jury, 
called to meet June 1. Unzicker disappeared 
while an audit of the company books was being 
made and was arrested later in Pontiac. 


Savanna, Ill—Judge George C. Dixon, pre- 
siding in Carroll County Circuit Court, recently 
affirmed a decision of the state industrial com- 
mission awarding weekly payment to the widow 
of John Quinn, employee of Rosenbaum Bros. 
elevator, who was smothered in a bin of corn in 
November, 1941. The commission had ordered 
the company to make payments of $8.46 per 
week to Quinn’s widow for a period of 416 
weeks. 


Dorans (Mattoon, p.o.), Ill—The Farmers 
Grain Co. will make many repairs on its ele- 
vator as soon as materials can be obtained, tak- 
ing out the old legs and rebuilding legs of 
greater capacity with better grain handling 
buckets and belt. A new No. 31 Gyrating 
Cleaner will be installed, furnished by the 
Union Iron Works. Motors will be installed for 
each drive if they can be had, and many other 
repairs will be made to put the plant in better 
operating condition. George Saathoff is doing 
the work. 


Urbana, Ill—Meetings will be held between 
June 24 and July 13 for elevator operators, 
seedsmen and farm advisers by the Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture on soybean grading, the 
feed situation and the seed situation. All meet- 
ings will start at 10 a. m. and close not later 
than 3:30. W. B. Combs, senior marketing 
specialist of the U.S.D.A., will speak on Soy- 
bean Grades and Standards, H. G. Russell of 
the U. of Illinois on Helping Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Meet the Feed Situation, J. C. Hackle- 
man of the U. of I. on the General Seed Situ- 
ation and Importance of Using Adapted Seed, 
L. J. Norton of the U. of I. on Wartime Mar- 
keting Problems. Dates and places of meetings 
are: June 24, Marion, Zion Evangelical Church, 
West Cherry Street: June 25, Olney, Court 
House; July 1, Belleville, Highway Bldg.; July 
2, Springfield, Auditorium ; July 6. Peoria, Hotel 
Jefferson; July 7, Macomb, Hotel Lamoine, 
July 8, Sterling, Y. M. C. A.; July 9, DeKalb, 
Jarboe Hall: July 12, Champaign, Farm Bureau 
Bere and July 13, Kankakee, Farm Bureau 

all. 
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Millersville (Pana p. o0.), Ill—J. J. Connerly, 
76, of the J. J. Connerly Grain Co., died June 
16 at Rochester, Minn., where he had gone 
June 12, accompanied by Mrs. Connerly and his 
brother-in-law, D. Earle Waddle. Mr. Con- 
nerly, a resident of Taylorville, had been en- 
gaged in the grain business in Christian County 
for more than 50 years.—P. J. P. 

Bushnell, I1]—The Bushnell Co-op. Co. re- 
cently installed new legs, new hammer mill, new 
Western Sheller, a No. 31 cleaner, in its mill 
building and will build a cob burner to take 
care of the cobs and dust from the cleaner. A 
larger cupola will be built, in two floor sec- 
tions. The company is doing a big business in 
feed grinding. Many changes also are under- 
way in the elevator. The old driveway, too 
narrow, is being built on the opposite side, 15 
ft. wide with three overhead storage bins; a 
new leg will be installed, with high speed 
buckets to handle 3,000 bus. per hour. A West- 
ern Overhead Traveling Truck Hoist will be 
placed in the driveway; the pit or dump-sink, 
will have a capacity of 400 bus. George Saat- 
hoff is doing the work. 

Compton, Ill—The Torri Grain Co. will make 
some badly needed remodeling at its grain ele- 
vator. This elevator is set on post timbers 
with a work floor under all the bins, losing 
grain storage space; the narrow 9 ft. driveway 
is thru the building and overhead are six bins. 
George Saathoff, who is doing the work, and 
the Torri Grain Co. bot from the Harvey 
Wrecking Co. 2 x 6 in. cribbing lumber, where 
the old I. C. Elevator is being razed, and will 
use it in cribbing under the bins down, 10 ft. 
down to the foundation, which will provide 
8,000 bus. more storage capacity. A lean-to 
driveway will be built, in which will be placed 
a 10 x 32 ft. heavy duty dump scale. An office 
12 x 20 ft., will be built in connection with the 
driveway. A new grain handling leg will be 
built with new belt and high speed buckets to 
handle 3,000 bus. per hour. The cupola will be 
rebuilt, and high enough so a Richardson Scale 
can be installed. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The Chicago Chapter of Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents will meet hereafter 
the second Monday of each month. 


Ed Anderson, superintendent of Midwest Ele- 
vator, Norris Grain Co., lost the upper ends 
of three fingers when he caught the digits in a 
roll at the plant. It was considered fortunate 
that his entire arm was not dragged into the 
equipment and severed. 

A grain trimmer working on a barge at 
Rosenbaum Bros’. Calumet Elevators, recently 
stepped into the loop of the power shovel rope. 
Twice he was yanked high into the air. The 
third time he suddenly became disentangled 
mid-air and was plunged into the icy depths 
of the slip. . 


INDIANA 


North Judson, Ind—Vanek Bros. 
recently installed new Calumet Cups. 
Shelbyville, Ind—The Flat Rock Grain Co. 
building was destroyed by fire June 15.—P. J. P. 
Columbia City, Ind—The Columbia City 
Grain Co. has completed a new office, making a 
very attractive place to do business—A.E.L. 
Indianapolis, Ind—New members enrolled in 
the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n include the 
Farmers Feed & Supply Co., Shelbyville; Allen 
County Farm Buro. Co-op. Ass’n, New Haven: 
Jamestown Elvtr. Co., Jamestown—Fred K. 


Sale, sec’y. 


HOT GRAIN LOSSES 


can be stopped by using a 
Dura-Flex Temperature Probe 
Price $5.00 


J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Equipment for the Grain and Cereal Trades 


Elevator 


Gilman, Ind—George (Scott) Dykes, 55, 
former manager of the Goodrich Bros. elevator, 
died of a heart attack recently while working 
in his garden at his home near Warsaw, Ind. 


Wheatland, Ind—The Wheatland Grain Co. 
has been purchased by Vance Whalen, who has 
been with the company for the past 10 years, 
The Wheatland Grain Corp. has been dissolved. 


Evansville, Ind—The net estate of Frederick 
L. Ellis, late executive of Igleheart Bros., is 
placed at $44,000 in an order determining the 
inheritance taxes filed in the probate court.— 
Vian ces 


West Middleton, Ind—The Farm Bureau ele- 
vator was greatly endangered by fire when a 
large pile of cobs and shucks caught fire on 


the premises adjacent to the elevator on May 
29.—A.E.L. 


Warsaw, Ind.—The Bashore Feed Mill & 
Hatchery recently installed a new cob cutter 
and 7% h.p. motor at its local and Akron 
plants. This machine is used to make chick- 
litter from cobs.—A.E.L. 

Raber, Ind—The Raber Co-operative Co. has 
doubled its feed mill capacity by installing an 
additional hammer mill, sheller, cleaner and 
dumps. Three one-ton feed mixers are oper- 
ated in this plant—A.E.L. 

South Whitley, Ind—We have installed a 
new corn sheller and added another truck to 
our fleet. We have been closing our plant a 
whole day whenever necessarv to install ma- 
chimery, make repairs, and do cleaning, and 


find * it works very  satisfactorily—Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. 
Decatur, Ind—Central Soya Co. has ac- 


cepted the offer of the labor division of the 
U. S. division of agriculture to employ ap- 
proximately 50 American born Chinese as com- 
mon laborers in the McMillen Feed Mills plant. 
Scarcity of labor in this area plus the in- 
creased demands for live stock and poultry 
feeds led to the decision. The Chinese were 
to arrive here June 20, E. V. McCann, man- 
ager, stated, and will be housed in the old 
Countrv Club pronerty. They will not bring 
their families. The agreement is for six 
months, renewable for another six months dur- 
ing the present war emergency. 

Hammond, Ind——The Farm Buro Milling 
Co. recently leased the Chapin mill and has 
begun feed manufacturing. The mill is being 
completely modernized, a new mixer added to 
the two already there, increasing the capacity 
of the plant to over 100,000 tons per year. There 
is also a seperate scratch mixing unit. Charles 
G. Ellis, supervisor of production for the com- 
pany since 1939, will be general manager of the 
new mill. Ivan Moore, formerly with the In- 
diana Farm Buro Co-operative Ass’n, will be 
assistant manager and purchasing agent. The 
mill will manufacture a full line of feeds. B. 
A. Rainey, Lansing, Mich., is president of the 
Farm Buro Milling Co. 
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Linwood, Ind—The Goodrich Bros. elevator 
will shortly undergo a number of improve- 
ments at this location. A new truck scale also 
will be installed at the office —A.E.L. 


IOWA 


Gilman, Ia—Gilman Co-op. Elvtr. Co. is 
buying up its prefered stock. 

Morrison, Ia.—John W. Dew is new second 
man at the Farmers Elevator. 

Akron, Ia—The Ross Grain Co. 
installed Calumet Cups in its plant. 


Sioux City, Ia—A transformer is being set 
up to be used by the new soybean mill. 

Audubon, Ia.—Perry Roberts, 55, in the feed 
business here for more than 20 years until his 
‘recent illness, died May 25. 

Allen, Ia—H. W. Boyenga was retained as 
manager of the Farmers Elevator at the re- 
‘cent annual meeting of stockholders. 

Malcom, Ja—The Farmers Elevator is in- 
stalling a 10 x 40 ft. 30-ton concrete deck 
scale. Smith Const. Co. is doing the work. 


Dallas Center, Ia—Lorenzo L. Mortimer, 73, 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. for the 
past 20 years, died of a heart attack recently. 

Ogden, Ia—The Walker Grain Co. recently 
installed a new boot and improved its dump 
sink. The Smith Const. Co. had the contract. 


Larchwood, Ia—The Farmers Elevator will 
install a 10x45 ft. concrete deck, 40-ton scale 
this summer. Smith Const. Co. has the con- 
tract. 


Ackley, Ia—August A. Carstens has bot the 
old Knicker-Locker Flour Mill building. Mr. 
Carstens is operator of the A. A. Carstens ele- 
vator. 

Marshalltown, Ia—The Gralnek Motor Sales 
& Service, Ike Gralnek, mgr., is building a feed 
.storage building, 60 x 180 ft., hollow tile con- 
struction. 

Eagle Grove, Ia——The Farmers Elevator has 
installed a new 9x22, 20-ton scale here and 
overhauled its scale at Florence. The Smith 
Const. Co. did the work. 


West Union, Ia—K. C. Frank of Rudd has 
bot a partnership in the Hoover Hatchery, chick 
hatchery and poultry feed, the business now to 
operate as the Hoover & Frank Hatchery. 


Cresco, Ia—The Cresco Grist Mill has been 
sold by Joe E. Kaupel to Lee L. Hammond of 
Rochester. Mr. Hammond will have personal 
charge of the business and has moved his fam- 
ily here. 

Keokuk, Ia—The Hubinger Co. plant re- 
opened June 17 after a shutdown of several 
days due to the lack of corn from which the 
company makes products for civilian and war 
needs. An official of the company said that 
five days’ supply of corn had been obtained.— 
ettd bedi 
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. . make you money because you can save an 
immense amount of time and greatly speed up pro- 
duction. You can be 5 places all at one time, or in 
a vital spot in a jiffy simply by the turn of a button 
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contact you. 


It is easy to install, and cheap to oper- 
ate . . . costing not more than |5c a 
month. Write for further details. 
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Massena, Ia—E. FE. Hosfelt recently re- 
signed as manager of the Massena Elevator and 
has been succeeded by James Edgar. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hosfelt will leave for the east to make 
their home. 

Mason City, Ia.—The Burchinal Co-op. So- 
ciety at its recent annual business meeting 
voted to become 100 per cent co-operative, and 
to have its articles of incorporation amended 
to that end. 

Goodell, la—The Hubbard Grain Co. will add 
12 ft. to the top of its elevator, widen its drive- 
way, cover the structure with corrugated iron 
and put on new roofs. The Smith Construc- 
tion is doing the work. 

Clinton, Ia—The Pillsbury Feed Mills has 
been granted priorities for erecting a soybean 
processing plant here. The plant is expected 
to be in operation this fall. It will employ 
the solvent extraction system. 


Aurora, Ia—Kyle Gerstenberger, whose hip 
was punctured by a rusty nail when he fell June 
10 while at work in the Gibson Elvtr. & Lum- 
ber Yard, was given an anti-lockjaw shot. No 
complications developed.—P.J.P. 

Cedar Rapids, Ja—Presentation of the 
Army-Navy “E” award to the local branch 
of the Quaker Oats Co. was made June 18. 
A fitting program with army and navy officers 
taking part was arranged for the occasion. 


Rands, Ia—A new 9x 28 ft. concrete deck, 
20-ton Soweigh Scale with new Howell Over- 
head Lift have been installed at the Rands Ele- 
vator. The driveway also has been lengthened 
and widened. The Smith Const. Co. had the 
contract. 


Sac City, la—The Williams Feed Mill is 
planning to install soybean processing machin- 
ery and install a special leg and scale for han- 
dling soybeans. The work is expected to be 
completed this fall. The Smith Const. Co. will 
do the work. 


Granville, Ia—The Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. of Paullina was purchaser of the Har- 
tog estate elevator, sale of which was announced 
in the recent issue of the Journal. Richard 
Koldenhoven will continue as manager under 
the new ownership. 


Griswold, Ia.—Hugh Wilson has leased the 
. old blacksmith building and moved his feed busi- 
ness there. Improvements and repairs have 
been made on the structure to accomodate the 
feed grinding and mixing equipment and en- 
larged stock of feeds. 


Muscatine, Ia.—Construction of the fermenter 
tanks of the grain alcohol plant-of the Grain 
Processing Corp. is underway. There will be 
eight 100,000 gal. tanks at the plant for a total 
capacity of 800,000 gals. Construction of the 
plant is progressing rapidly. 


Williamsburg, Ia——Walter Durr has pur- 
chased the feed store of H. C. Ahrens, taking 
possession June 1. Mr. Ahrens had conducted 
a feed store here for the past 20 years. He 
will remain with Mr. Durr, assisting him in 
the operation of the business. 

Allendorf, Ia—The Farmers Elevator will 
build an office and widen its driveway to 16 ft., 
increasing the length to 42 ft. A 10x40 ft., 
30-ton dump scale with two hydraulic truck 
lifts is being installed. The Smith Const. Co. 
expects to have the work completed by Aug. 15. 


Grinnell, Ia—Talbott & Olds have length- 
ened and widened the driveway at their feed 
mill; a new leg is being installed and the 
cupola raised so grain can be loaded out. An 
everhead traveling truck lift has been installed 
also. The Smith Const. Co. is doing the work. 


Buckingham, Ta—The Buckingham Grain Co. 
has just closed the best year in its history. 
Total amount of grain handled was 248,258 
bus.: total amount of business was $285,408. 
A 20 per cent dividend to stockholders was de- 
clared. George Beenken, manager, was re- 
hired at a $20 per month salary increase. Ed 
Hayes resigned as president and was replaced 
by Frank Yuska.—Art Torkelson. 


Halbur, Ila—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is in- 
augurating a feed stretching program designed 
to help farmers in this area produce more food 
with less feed, and to this end held a feed 
clinic June 1. Useful literature containing latest 
feeding information, suggestions, emergency ra- 
tions and ways to save on feed is being distrib- 
uted free. 


Fairfield, Ia—The new soybean processing 
plant being installed here by Joe Siniako will be 
ready for operation Sept. 15. The old Turney 
wagon works site is being remodeled for the 
plant, conveniently located for both Burlington 
and Rock Island rail shipments. This will be 
the fourth such plant being operated by Mr. 
Siniako. 

Sheldon, Ia—The Archer Co-operative Grain 
Co. is ending one of its most successful years 
with the declaring of a 2c a bu. dividend on 
grain and a 10% dividend on merchandise. L. 
W. Neiman has been manager of the elevator 
since June 1, succeeding John W. Hickman 
who recently resigned to move to Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Graettinger, Ja—Raymond Tindall has suc- 
ceeded Jorgen Andersen as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator. Mr. Andersen resigned to 
give his entire attention to his farms. Mr. Tin- 
dall has served as assistant manager at the 
elevator under Mr. Andersen and also under the 
late D. E. McCarty. He will be assisted by 
Tom Hampson and A. C. Christiansen. 


Cromwell, Ia—Art Cipra of Creston has pur- 
chased the elevator, grain, coal and livestock 
business formerly owned by the late Guy Kil- 
gore. The business has been kept in operation 
by John Kilgore and William Purviance since 
Guy Kilgore’s death Apr. 24. Mr. Cipra, who 
received an honorable discharge from the army 
earlier this spring, has been employed as a 
brakeman for the Burlington railroad since 
May 4. 

Algona, Ia—M. L. Todd & Associates has 
been engaged by the Federal Commodity Corp. 
as architectural and supervising engineers for 
the 11 hemp processing plants to be constructed 
in Iowa this year to convert hemp grown on 
farms in this area to raw hemp for industrial 
uses. The firm is at work on the projects now. 
The plants will be located here and at Boone, 
Britt, Eagle Grove, Grundy Center, Hampton, 
Humboldt, Iowa Falls, Mason City, Rockford 
and Traer. Each is estimated to cost about 
$300,000 and it is hoped to have them com- 
pleted within six months Mr. Todd stated. 
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Tabor, Ja—lIn spite of warning signs pla- 
carded in front of the mixer at the Max Feed 
Co. plant, Mr. Abbott, living near Bartlett, 
could not resist letting his fingers dabble in the 
stream of grain to the mixer. His hand slipped 
into the grinders. The fingers and part of the 
thumb are missing as a result. 


KANSAS 


Simpson, Kan.—The Simpson Mill Co. is out 
of business, according to notification from the 
post office. 

Pittsburg, Kan.—The Pittsburg Elvtr. Co., 
Inc., elevator was damaged slightly by recent 
high winds. 

Willard, Kan.—The local grain elevator was 
badly wrecked by the tornado that swept thru 
this section May 15. 

Beloit, Kan.—The Goffe-Carkener Grain Co. 
of Kansas City has transferred its office here 
again, from Concordia. 

Newton, Kan.—The Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. reported an electrical breakdown to a 20 h.p. 
motor occurring on June 4. 

Blue Rapids, Kan.—Three additional grain 
bins have been constructed in the elevator of 
the Farmers Co-op. Grain Co. 

Mahaska, Kan.—L. A. Lindahl will remain as 
manager of the former Lindahl & Son elevator, 
recently purchased by the Eberhardt-Simpson 
Elvtr. Co. of Salina.—P.J.P. 

Buhler, Kan.—Harold Ragier, traffic man- 
ager for the Buhler Mill & Elvtr. Co. has 
agreed to be weather observer here for the 
Hutchinson Naval Air Station. 

Agenda, Kan.—The Lindahl & Son elevators 
here, at Talmo and at Mahaska have been sold 
to the Eberhardt-Simpson Elvtr. Co. of Salina. 
Herbert Bastow is local manager.—P.J.P. 

Little River, Kan.—The 1,000,000-bu. grain 
elevator of the Burke Grain Co. is nearing com- 
pletion. Construction of the elevator, modern 
in every respect, was started in April, 1942. 

Vliets, Kan.—Albert Johnson is looking after 
the Farmers Union Elevator business, taking 
the place of the former manager, C. A. Lock- 
ard, who resigned and moved to Woodbine. 

Topeka, Kan.—Loral L. Williams, 45, a grain 
buyer for the Security Grain Co. and the Gano 
Grain Co. for several years, died of a heart 
attack at the headquarters of the Kansas Farm 
& Equipment Co., June 7, shortly after he 
reported for work.—P. J. P. 


NEED A TRAFFIC COP 


TO LUUNTANGLE THe CONGESTION 
IN YOUR ELEVATOR ? 


U. S. Pat. No, 
2,301,728. 
Can. Pat. No. 


407,149 ment: 


Let us demonstrate how effec- 
tively you can operate your legs 
with “Nu-Hy’s.”” This incurs no 
obligation on your part. 


We can help you solve your bucket elevator 
capacity problem through the simple expedient of 
our Analysis Form No. 76, which shows you just 
what “Nu-Hy” Buckets can and will accomplish. 
“Nu-Hy” Buckets are so designed to permit con- 
tinuous spacing, retaining a full load after pick-up 
. avoiding premature discharge and hinging ac- 
tion when passing over boot and head pulleys... 
producing smooth, efficient operation. They also 
reduce damage to grain and undue wear on equip- 
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Ransom, Kan.—J. L. Stewart, formerly with 
the Chase Co-op. Union Elevator, Chase, Kan., 
is new manager of the Ransom Farmers Union 
elevator. He started on his new duties May 17. 

Salina, Kan—Lucien C. Shellabarger, 76, 
president of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., died recently at his home in Decatur, Ill. 
He had been in failing health for about five 
months. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—D, B. Frazee, manager of 
the Security Elvtr. Co. is new president of the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade. Chas. W.. Colby, 
of the Colby Grain Co., was named vice-presi- 
dent at the annual election. 

Hutchinson, Kan—Paul Gane is back in the 
grain trade after nearly two decades as motor 
car and oil dealer. He was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Board of Trade and will be asso- 
ciated with the George E. Gano Grain Co., of 
which his brother, George E. Gano, is president. 

Fowler, Kan.—The Fowler Equity Exchange 
reported a net profit for the year ending May 
15, 1943, of $83,547.80, $10,275.98 being added 
to surplus fund. _A neat compilation of the 
Exchange’s profits and dividends was published 
by manager, B. H. Dinkins, and includes the 
financial status of the Exchange’s activities 
since its organization June 1, 1918. Exchange 
operates a 563,000-bu. elevator and_ besides 
handling wheat, coarse grain and seed deals in 
oil products and coal. During the past year a 
total of 1,087,379 bus. of wheat, 2,564,698 Ibs. 
of coarse grain and 242,828 lbs. of seed were 
handled. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Providence, La.—Thos. Gilbert Wood, 
76, a partner with his son-in-law in the Farm- 
ers Feed & Seed Co., died June 10.—P.J.P. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md—The Co-operative Mills, 
Inc., recently installed new Calumet Cups in its 
plant. 

Denton, Md.—Representatives of co-operative 
stores of the Eastern Shore functioning under 
the Farm Buro Co-operative Service, Inc., met 
here recently to formulate a plan for establish- 
ing a feed mixing plant here. Facilities to 
operate a feed grinding and mixing plant are 
available here and at Chestertown, Martin Sut- 
ton, of Ridgely, member of the com’ite ap- 
pointed to formulate policies of operation and 
administration, stated. The plan is expected to 
be in operation before July 1. 


MICHIGAN 


Nashville, Mich.—The Nashville Elevator has 
installed a new corn cracker. 


Smyrna, Mich—The Smyrna Elevator and 
home of the mill owner, Harry Hyde, were 
destroyed by fire May 24. Partial insurance. 


Breckenridge, Mich—Martin W. Muscott, 57, 
a member of the Bean Shippers Ass’n and 
‘Michigan Elvtr. Exchange, died May 17 of a 
heart attack suffered early that day. He was 
manager of the Farmers Elevator since 1913. 


Caro, Mich—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. is building 12 additional grain or 
bean storage bins, increasing its storage capacity 
by 24,000 bus. The new addition is being built 
by the Vassold Const. Co., the bins 11 ft. x 10 
ft. each in size. 

Riga, Mich—Loren Robert Delker, 8, son of 
Robert Delker, manager of the local elevator of 
the Blissfield Co-operative Co., was smothered 
in a bin of soybeans the afternoon of May 28. 
The boy had been playing around the building 
early in the afternoon and his father thought 
he had gone home. Elevator employees found 
his body after they had connected an elevator to 
the shed in which the soybeans are stored, and 
the machine stopped operating. Efforts to re- 
vive the child were futile. 


Belleville, Mich.—The Belleville Milling Co. 
recently reported its elevator had been damaged 
by high winds, with a small loss. Other ele- 
vators thruout the state also damaged by recent 
high winds include the plants of the Constantine 
Co-op., Inc., Constantine; Frutchey Bean Co., 
Deford; Wallace & Morley Co., Grassmere; 
Holly Grain & Produce Co., Holly; C. R. 
Watts, Brooklyn; Wendt Grain Co., Edwards- 
burg; D. Warren Williams, Sherwood. 

Fremont, Mich—The Wolters mill property 
along the Pere Marquette tracks has been pur- 
chased by Henry Rottman and Don Holler, who 
operate a coal and building materials business 
near by. The mill was closed last fall, a short 
time before Bert Wolters went to the army. 
The new firm will be known as the Rottman & 
Holler Milling Co. It will do custom grinding 
and mixing and plans to resume later the manu- 
facture of dairy and poultry feeds, flour and 
packaged ground cereals. 


MINNESOTA 


Alberta, Minn.—Mr. Evans, formerly of Her- 
man, is new manager of the Farmers Co-op. 
Elevator. 

Watson, Minn.—Ivan Melvin of Huron, S. D., 
is new manager of the Farmers & Merchants 
Elevator. He has moved his family here. 

Oklee, Minn—Andrew Jensen, Bemidji, is 
new manager of Oklee Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. elevator, succeeding Art Hedman, who re- 
signed. 

Canby, Minn.—The Erickson Elvtr. Co. has 
been incorporated, capital stock, $50,000. Incor- 
porators are Joe Dahl, Maite L. Dahl, Madi- 
son; C. J. Leasman, Hector, Minn. 

Garvin, Minn—A. W. Mizner is second man 
for the Farmers Elevator, coming here from 
Pipestone where, for three years, he was em- 
ployed at the B. F. Veach & Son elevator. 

Herman, Minn—H. M. Veldey of Wendell 
has purchased the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator 
and, with Mr. Kirkhorn as manager, is con- 
ducting the business.as the Farmers Elevator. 

McIntosh, Minn—The Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n 
has completed extensive improvements on its 
elevator and feed mill. A new feed mixer has 
been installed and the feed grinder completely 
overhauled. 

Glyndon, Minn.—L. A. Harvey of Langdon, 
N. D., is new manager of the Clay County 
Farmers Union Co-op. elevator. He was man- 
ager of the Farmers Union Elevator at Lang- 
don for the past year. 

Olivia, Minn—Work has started in razing 
the building and framework of the Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator, which will be replaced with 
a new building this summer, according to Dick 
Empey, manager. The elevator will be con- 
structed of wood and will stand in the same 
location. 3 

Sanborn, Minn.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co., in its financial statement covering 
business transacted June 1, 1942—May 31, 1943, 
reported a sales net in bushels of the following: 
Wheat, 17,725; soybeans, 37,827; corn, 155,223; 
flax, 59,600; rye, 1,269; barley, 55,292: oats, 
41,806; total bushels grain sold, 368,742. <A 
gross profit on coal, $1,623.47; twine, $785.11; 
feeds, seeds, etc., $2,831.21 and a gross profit 
on sales as follows: Income from storage and 
handling, $372.71; income from grain cleaning, 
$489.40; freight claims recovered, $37.43: in- 
come from trucking, $128.39; income from 
weighing, $2.45, were reported. Net profit for 
the year was $10,467.41. Bruce Edgar is man- 
ager of the elevator. 
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~Grain & Seed Ass’n elevator. 


KEN CLARK GRAIN CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CONSIGNMENTS 


SECURITY 
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Duluth, Minn.—T. F, McCarthy, president of 
McCarthy Bros. Co., Minneapolis and Duluth 
grain house, died June 13. Mr. McCarthy had 
been active in the grain business of the state 
for over forty years. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Duluth Board of Trade. 

Thief River Falls, Minn—Harry Peterson, 
formerly associated with the- Thief River Falls 
Seed House, has been appointed manager of the 
Land O’Lakes elevator recently taken over from 
the seed house by Land O’Lakes Creameries. 
The new owners have started grinding and 
mixing feeds in their new plant. 

Hawley, Minn.—O. C. Brekken, manager of 
the Hawley Co-operative Elevator Co., reported 
the net profit of the organization to be $19,- 
547.62 for the past year, at the annual business 
meeting of the group. Mr. Brekken was named 
manager in the elections for this year, and 
Selmer Skjerva, assistant manager. 

Thief River Falls, Minn—Archie Erickson 
is new manager ofthe Farmers Co-operative 
Mr. Erickson 
came here from Alberta, Minn., having resigned 
his position there as manager of the Alberta 
Farmers Co-op. elevator. Elvin Pry, also for- 


- merly of Alberta, is assistant at the local ele- 


vator. 
MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


Alterations are being made at the Priority 
Mills, McKenzie-Hague-Simmons Co. having 
the contract. 

M. M. Van Osdel, superintendent on the 
road for the Brown Grain Co. for many years, 
now is with the Atwood-Larson Co. 

Frank J. Kovarik, 57, manager of the Ex- 
celsior Milling Co. recently was found dead at 
the home of his sister with whom he lived. 

John Gibbs has been made superintendent of 
the Brooks Elevator to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Jack Coughlin, who had been 
superintendent of the elevator for many years. 

Tom G. Dyer has been named northwest sales 
manager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., in 
charge of sales and sales promotion for both 
feed and flour. He continues in charge of the 
commercial mixed feed division of the com- 
pany. W. S. Thompson has joined the com- 
pany’s staff and will be in charge of feed form- 
ula and registration. He formerly was with 
the feed laboratory of the Gt. A. & P. Tea Co., ~ 
here and prior to that was chemist for the feed 
and fertilizer division of Wisconsin. 

Ray W. King has been appointed to represent 
Cargill, Inc., on the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, effective June 7. He will assist 
Kenneth McCoy, specializing in sales of spring 
and durum wheat. Mr. King, formerly with 
Van Dusen-Harrington, will be remembered by 
Minnesotans in particular, and by all sport fans, 
for his performance as an end on the University 
of Minnesota football team. Twice he made 
All-American, and in 1937 was elected captain 
of the All-American squad. 


MISSOURI 


Jasper, Mo.—The elevators of Roy R. Carter 
and S. R. Morrow were damaged by recent high 
winds. The loss was small in both instances. 

Osgood, Mo.—The Farmers Exchange No. 
118 sustained a small fire loss, possibly orig- 
inating from an oil stove, about 7:00 p.m. on 
June 8. 

Springfield, Mo.—Kenneth Farley, an em- 
ployee of the Pillsbury mill, suffered slight in- 
juries to his neck and back recently when sey- 
eral sacks of cereal became dislodged and fell 
on him.—P.J.P. 


SATISFACTION 
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Pleasant Hill, Mo.—The Moundridge Milling 
Co. elevator was destroyed by fire June 19. 
Willis Pereau, manager, estimated the loss at 
$100,000.—P. J. P. 

Vandalia, Mo—Thieves broke into the Farm- 
ers Elevator and Vandalia Roller Mill the night 
of June 6, but found only a few pennies for the 
effort in both instances. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—A conference of grain 
and feed men with Gov. Forrest C. Donnell, 
taking cognizance of reports of a serious corn 
shortage in Missouri, was held here June 17. 
Among those conferring with the governor 
were S. C. Masters, Kansas City grain man; 
Robert W. Lipscomb, Springfield grain dealer ; 
A. H. Meinershagen, of Higginsville, sec’y of 
the Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n. 

Craig, Mo.—Louis.L. Teare, 71, of the L. L. 
Teare Grain Co., died May 29, while at work, 
seated at his desk in the elevator office. He 
was found, head on arm, unconscious, and ef- 
forts to revive him were futile. Mr. Teare 
had been in failing health for the last two 
years, but his indomitable will to carry on kept 
him active in his grain business until the last. 
A charter member of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, he was always an enthusiastic 
supporter of that association and news of his 
death will grieve his many friends in the grain 
trade throughout the country. In his immediate 
community he will be greatly missed for he 
was a leader in and willing supporter of all 
civic movements. He is credited with being 
responsible for the prominent place Craig holds 


as a grain marketing center, where he had 


resided for the last 52 years. 
KANSAS CITY LETTER 


T. L. Brosnahan of Chicago has applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
on transfer from Curry H. Hoppers. No con- 
sideration was involved. 


Roy Browne recently resigned as assistant at 
Eleyator “A”, Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 
to become associated as assistant to Harley 
Hixson of Continental Grain Co. He was suc- 
ceeded at Elevator “A” by William H. Gravatt. 


Maj.- Francis J. FitzPatrick, vice-pres. of 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., recently re- 
ceived the Orden al Merito award from the 
Chilean government along with his commanding 
general, Lt. General George H. Brett. The 
award is for those who work for liberty of 
American republics. 


W. R. Ballew recently resigned as repre- 
sentative for M.F.A. Grain & Feed Co., a posi- 
tion he had held for the past 18 years, and has 
joined his former associate, Frank Farnen, in 
the latter’s grain company in the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Ballew, whose home is in Mexico, 
Mo., will continue to call on the trade in Mis- 
souri. 


Overflow of the Missouri River in the east 
bottoms industrial district incapacitated the 
Kansas City Southern Elevator June 17. 
Water to the depth of 10 ft. surrounded the 
elevator and caused several thousand dollars 
damage to machinery, belting and other equip- 
ment in the elevator. Several other elevators 
in the district experienced seepage but were able 
to continue operations by the continued use of 
pumps. 

A com’ite from the Kansas City-—Board of 
Trade, including one member, Lewis Selders, 
who represented the Kansas City Feed Club, 
met with Governor Donnell June 17 in an at- 
tempt to get some relief, thru the governor’s 
office, on the critical corn situation in this area. 
F. W. Lipscomb represented the Springfield 
area association at the meeting. A similar 
group met here with Senator Truman re- 
cently in response to whose requests the Senator 
is now working on the corn situation with the 
O.P.A. The stop-gap 50,000,000 bus. feed wheat 
program apparently will last for a short time 
only since orders are piled high and even the 
restricted basis upon which it is being sold 
with a 30-day limitation is not giving much 
promise of prolonging the supply. 


More than 100 members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and other representatives of the 
wheat industry attended the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Ass’n Field Day June 12 on the 
farm of Paul Uhlmann in Johnson County, 
Kan. Dr. E. G. Bayfield, Kansas State College, 
and Dr. John H. Parker, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Ass’n, spoke at the 
meeting. The wheat variety test conducted in 
the plot on ,the Uhlmann farm included nine 
varieties of soft red winter wheat, one of 
semi-hard and five of hard wheat. Half of 
each variety plot was fertilized and half was 
not. Mr. Uhlmann was host at a barbecue: din- 
ner at the conclusion of the inspection of the 
plot. 


George A. Kublin, who recently was made 
Chief of the Wheat and Small Grains Section 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, will leave 
the employ of the Government soon to accept 
a position as Assistant Vice Pres. of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., at Kansas City. Mr. Kub- 
lin has had approximately five years’ experience 
in the government service in the Department of 
Agriculture. His first position was with the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. during the 
time of the wheat subsidy program. Later he 
transferred to the Western Division of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency as Chief of 
the Marketing Program Section. In that posi- 
tion he assisted officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Mr. Kublin is well known among 
the grain trade of the country, having had con- 
siderable experience in the grain business. He 
has been associated with the Marshall Hall 
Grain Co. of St. Louis, and later with the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation in the 
same matket. He was also manager of the 
Regional Office of the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation at Baltimore before becoming man- 
ager of the Grain Department of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. at Buffalo. 


MONTANA 


Malta, Mont—The Farmers Equity Co-opera: 
tive Ass’n of Phillips County has purchased the 
St. Anthony & Dakota elevator building here 
and will operate in conjunction with the present 
Farmers’ elevator, according to Elmer Hen- 
drickson of the association. The St. Anthony 
elevator was one of the line recently purchased 
by the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Ass’n 
and the sale to the local association was by the 
latter organization and is in line with the policy 
of the union not to operate in the territory 
of other co-operatives. 


SLO 
NEBRASKA 


Venango, Neb.—The Venango Grain Co. re- 
cently installed new Calumet Cups. 


Cody, Neb—H. G. Wallingford has pur- 
chased the Cody Elevator from the Joseph 
Whyte Estate. 

Dickens, Neb.—The Dickens Lumber & Grain 
Co. has installed a Bender Electric Worm Gear 
Type Hoist in its elevator. 

Holdrege, Neb.—Considerable damage was 
done to the mill and elevators of the Holdrege 
Roller Mills on June 2 by high winds. 


Cozad, Neb.—An addition recently was com- 
pleted at the Cozad Feed Mills and the en- 
tire building given a fresh coat of paint. 


Cozad, Neb.—Allied Mills is building a tile 
and brick hay storage building, 80 x 150 ft. 
just west of the present loose hay storage build- 
ing. 

Fullerton, Neb—The Farmers Union Ele- 
vator was closed for a few days following the 
resignation of the manager, W. J. McConnell, 
who has taken employment elsewhere. 

Stella, Neb.—W. E. Trussel, manager of the 
local elevator, has moved his family here from 
Randall, Kan. He has been in the employ of 
the Hart Lumber & Grain Co. for three years. 


Ragan, Neb.—Will Hendrickson, formerly of 
Bruno, is new manager of the Hart, Bartlett, 
Sturtevant Grain Co. elevator. He formerly 
was manager of the Updike Grain Co. elevator 
at Bruno. 

Pawnee City, Neb—A feed mill and ware- 
house comprising a new feed department at the 
Farmers Elevator has been completed. Among 
new equipment installed is a sewing machine for 
sewing bags. 

Ericson, Neb.—Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Phil- 
brick are once more operating the Fairmont 
feed business and cream station which has been 
operated by the Rev. Mr. Hunt for the past 
several months. 

St. Paul, Neb—The St. Paul Co-operative 
Grain Ass’n held is annual meeting June 12. 
The organization, after one year of operation, 
reported a profit earned of $4,000. C. E. Wool- 
man is manager. 

Omaha, Neb—Members of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange gave a stag dinner and party for 
Adolf Mayer, manager of the Continental 
Grain Co. here; prior to his marriage in New 
York City to Miss Edna Wollenberger. 


The Steinlite Moisture Tester Is 


ACCURATE 


Yes ... the Steinlite is Accurate for three reasons: 
(1) During manufacturing each and every unit is checked 
and calibrated against the official government oven 
moisture testing methods. (2) It is designed and built by 
an organization of electrical engineers . . . pioneers in the 
radio field. Materials are the finest obtainable; work- 
manship by skilled craftsmen; inspection rigid. (3) The 
Steinlite is just about as easy to operate as a radio. No 
previous experience necessary to get accurate readings. 


“Headquarters” for scales, triers, sieves . . . 
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NO’ deposit; Early ship- 
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Write for literature. 
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Marsland, Neb—The Marsland Farmers 
Union and the Spud Ridge Farmers Union have 
formed a co-operative and will handle all prod- 
ucts for the farm and from the farm. They 
purchased the Hartman warehouse. 


Fairbury, Neb—A large door has been placed 
in the west side of the rear wall of the Fairbury 
Mills plant, making it possible for a load of hay 
to be driven into the mill and dumped with 
little effort. A new bag packer also has been 
installed. 

Kimball, Neb—The Farmers Union Co-op. 
Ass’n elevator, coal bins and machine shed, sold 
at trustee’s sale recently as reported in the 
Journal, were bought by Ole Olson, wheat 
farmer of the west Banner County area. The 
price was reported at $8,842. 


Holdrege, Neb.—Elevator men in the central 
Nebraska area met in conference with district 
O.P.A. officials and County A.A.A. Com’ites 
the evening of June 11, to discuss and attempt 
to solve the problems of price faced by the 
elevator men under present regulations. 


Omaha, Neb—The Cargill, Inc., elevator 
west of here stood in the center of a lake 
formed by overflow of the Pappio Creek early 
this month when waters were sent swirling over 
the creek’s banks by a back-up of the Missouri 
River during its recent flood-stage. 


3enkelman. Neb.—A series of field meetings 
are planned to be held in the following western 
section counties under auspices of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Ass’n: Dundy County, June 
30, at the John Keiser farm north of here; 
Cheyenne County, July 1, at the Fred Kettler 
farm north of Huntsman} Box Butte County, 
July 2, at the Alliance Experiment Station. J. 
C. Swinbank, sec’y of the ass’n, Gilbert Web- 
ster, assistant extension agronomist; O. S. Bare 
or Douglas Tate, entomologists, and possibly 
Dr. Jess Livingston from the Plant Pathology 
Dept., will attend the meetings. 


Minden, Neb—Under auspices of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Ass’n field meetings 
will be held in the following Central Section 
counties: Kearney County, June 25, at the 
Henry Rasmussen farm south of here; Dawson 
County, William Berke farm west of Cozad, 
June 28; Furnas County, S. M. Norfleet farm 
east of Beaver City, June 29. J. C. Swin- 
bank, sec’y of the Grain Improvement Ass’n, 
and Gilbert Webster, assistant extension agron- 
omist; Entomologist O. S. Bare or Douglas 
Tate and possibly Dr. Jess Livingston from the 
Plant Pathology Dept. are expected to attend 
the meetings. 


Lincoln, Neb.—An all-day crops and soils 
field day meeting was held at the College of 
Agriculture under auspices of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Ass’n on June 21. J. C. 
Swinbank, sec’y of the Ass’n, Gilbert Webster, 
Ass’t Extension Agronomist, Entomologist O. 
S. Bare and Dr. Jess Livingston from the 
Plant Pathology Dept., were present, taking 
part in the day’s program. Other meetings were 
held thru the eastern section of Nebraska under 
auspices of the Grain Improvement Ass’n as 
follows: Dodge County, June 16; Thayer 
County, June 17; Gage County, June 21; Otoe 
County, June 23; a meeting also will be held 
in Nemaha County, June 24. 


Grafton, Neb—Walter Thomas recently re- 
tired from the grain business after 18 years of 
efficient service at the Fuller Grain Co. elevator, 
and has been succeeded as manager by W. F. 
Finnegan. Mr. Thomas started with the Wil- 
son Grain Co. May 15, 1925. In 1932 the Mc- 
Neal Grain Co. of Kansas City purchased the 
business, he continuing his work at the elevator. 
Five years ago when the McNeal Grain Co. 
took over the’ Hvnes Grain Co. elevator, Mr. 
Thomas carried the management of both ele- 
vators. Fuller Grain Co. purchased the busi- 
ness in June, 1942. Mr. Thomas tendered his 
resignation last March, but remained until a 
new manager could be hired. Mr. Finnegan is 
an elevator man of long standing, living here 
for many years but for several years past hav- 
ing charge of elevators in Iowa and at Sheldon, 
Neb. 


Gering, Neb.—A number of grain bins, each 
built like a house instead of the typical round 
or slat bins, are being built in the southwest 
part of town by the A.A.A. They will be 
placed here to receive grain brought in by 
farmers to liquidate credit corporation loans of 
1941 and 1942. 


McCandless (Nemaha p. o.), Neb—The Mc- 
Candless elevator has been taken down and the 
lumber will be used on the farms of the own- 
ers: Sam Jewell and Mrs. J. G. Evans. The 
first elevator was built on the site in 1894 and 
burned in 1899. The structure just razed re- 
placed it, and since that time has had many 
owners. After trucks were used to haul grain 
the elevator lost much of its usefulness, having 
no truck scale. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass——The Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, Inc., has sent telegrams to all New 
England members of Congress, asking relief 
from the threatened feed famine in this part 
of the country. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque, N. M.—Mail addressed to the 
Anchor Mill & Elvtr. Co. has been returned by 
the post office marked “Out of Business.” 


NEW YORK 


Oswego, N. Y—Officials of the Ralston- 
Purina Co., operators of the Checkerboard feed 
mill which burned recently, are surveying pos- 
sible sites here with a view to relocate the mill. 
—P J.P. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Charles H. Williamson, 75, a 
veteran in grain and shipping circles, died June 
5. He had been connected with various rail- 
roads; Lunham & Moore, grain forwarding 
company; Williamson Forwarding Co.; and 
the Hecker Elevator.—G.E.T. 


_ New York, N. Y.—Charles F. Varney, 68, re- 
tired head of the Fleischmann Co., died at his 
home in Old Lyme, Conn., June 2. Mr. Var- 


ney was connected with the Fleischmann Co. ° 


for 34 years prior to his retirement in 1933, 
and at one time was manager of the firm’s De- 
troit district. 

New York, N. Y.—Charles B. Crofton, of 
Leval & Co., was re-elected president of the 
New York Produce Exchange for a third term 
at the annual election held June 7. Hugh Reid, 
Simpson, Spence & Young, was re-elected vice- 
pres.; J. A. MacNair, H. J. Greenbank & Co., 
re-elected treas. C. J. S. Allan, Moses Cohen, 
Laurel Duval, Axel Hansen, W. C. Schilthuis, 
re-elected to the hoard of managers to serve two 
years; J. H. Blake, newly elected to the board 
to serve two years. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, N. D.—Arvid A. Lager, 56, an 


engineer for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., died 


June 7 in a Grand Forks Hospital. 


Lisbon, N. D—A. T. Hilden, manager of the 
Clay ‘Center Co-operative Ass’n, Moorehead, 
Minn., recently resigned, having purchased an 
interest in the Carter’s Elvtr. Co. here. He 
will take charge as manager of the local ele- 
vator. 


Wahpeton, N. D.—The last of a group of 
four grain schools held in North Dakota will 
be in session here June 25. Similar schools 
were scheduled for Fargo, June 24: Grafton, 
June 23; Devils Lake, June 22. High moistures, 
mixtures, and other handling problems; grad- 
ing and other assistance desired by the country 
elevator operator, are topics discussed at the 
meetings. Taking part in the programs are 
H. O. Putnam, sec’y of the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Ass’n; a Federal Grain Super- 
vision representative; William J. Leary, exten- 
sion agronomist and F. B. Butcher, extension 
entomologist. 
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Grand Forks, N. D.—The Manvel Farmers 
Union Elevator was closed for 10 days recently 
while repair work was being done. 

Osnabrock, N. D—C. B. Nupen has resigned 
his position as manager of the Peavey Elevator 
and will leave for Bismarck where he will be 
employed. 


OHIO 


Marion, O.—Old Fort Mills, Inc., 
installed Calumet Cups in its plant. 


Toledo, O.—Appeals to increase 1942 bonus 
payments to employees of the Norris Grain Co. 
were denied June 14 by the regional War Labor 
Board in Cleveland. 


New Holland, O.—The New Holland Grain 
Co., recently organized, has been incorporated. 
Members of the company are John H. Dunlap, 
Marie B. Dunlap, John H. Dunlap, Jr., all of 


recently 


Williamsport. < 


Jest I4 the Best Proof 
CALUMET 


Super Capacity Elevator 


CUPS 


C.W. Holmquist 
M.S. Holmquist 
H. M. Holmquist 
of the 
Holmquist 
Grain & 
Lumber Co. 
Oakland, Neb. 


We have used Calumet 
Cups, purchased from 
York Foundry & En- 
gine Works, York, 
Neb., for several years 
and we are very well 
pleased with them. 
They give exception- 
ally good service and 
operate very efficiently. 


(signed) 
H. M. Holmquist. 


One of the 
modern Ele- 
vators of the 

Holmquist 

Grain & 
Lumber Co., 
Oakland, Neb. 


Without obligation send for our form 
35 to learn how you can increase the 
efficiency and capacity of your eleva- 
tor legs. 


B.1. WELLER Co. 


327 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Springfield, O.—The Valley Grain Elevator 
was burglarized on May 31. The office was 
broken into, the safe pried open, and negotiable 
securities taken. Several suspects have been 
questioned but not held. 

Cardington, O—The K. & W. Feed & Sup- 
ply Co. sold its elevator to the Mills Feed & 
Seed Store, which will continue its operation 
and its feed and seed business. The kK. & W. 
Feed & Supply Co. has been in business here 
for 11 years. 


Toledo, O—W. D. Hughes, manager of the 
National Milling Branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. has been elected a director of the 
Toledo Board of Trade, succeeding D. L. 
Norby, manager of Cargill, Inc., who has been 
elected vice-president of the board. 


Toledo, O.—The Norris Grain Co. has 
awarded a contract to rehabilitate the con- 
veyor house of its B & O Elevator. Private 
plans provide for wrecking the old house and 
building practically a new structure. The 
elevator has a capacity of 500,000 bus. 


Massillon, O.—The six-story warehouse and 
mill of the Buckeye Cereal Co. was totally de- 
stroyed by fire the night of June 18. The loss, 
estimated by E. M. Schultz, company president, 
at more than $200,000, was insured. Much of 
the loss was in flour and feed stocks. 


Clarksfield (Wakeman p.o.), O—The Huron 
County Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n has purchased 
the elevator property, which it has leased and 
operated for the last four years, from R. D. 
Stryker and son. Ralph Smith, who has been 
manager of the elevator, will continue in charge. 


Woodsfield, O—M. F. Archer has leased his 
mill and equipment to E. C. Hastings for a 
period of five years. Mr. Archer, who has con- 
ducted the business for forty years, is retiring 
because of ill health. Mr. Hastings will move 
the Purina Feed Store he has managed for sev- 
eral years, to the mill location. 


Waldo, O.—The K. & W. Feed & Supply Co. 
elevator was purchased by C. N. Briggs, local 
elevator operator, who will continue its opera- 
titon along with his other elevator. The K. & 
W. Feed & Supply Co., a partnership composed 
Charles Kaelber, Harry F. Kaelber, and George 
Wick, has been in business here for 15 years. 


Wellington, O.—The appellate court upheld 
the $4,000 verdict returned in favor of Otto 
Radcliffe, administrator, against the Farmers 
Grain, & Milling Co., in which Radcliffe sued 
for the death of his daughter, Alberta, 15, who 
was fatally injured when a car in which she was 
riding collided with the defendant's truck on 
Bursley Road on July 3, 1941. Erwin Man- 
ning, 28, of Wellington, who was driving the 
car in which the girl and other children were 
riding, was killed instantly. A suit brought 
by the Manning estate and another suit brought 
by Radcliffe are still pending. 


Deshler, O.—The Country Grain & Feed 
Dealers of Northwestern Ohio held a business 
meeting here the evening of June 14, devoted 
entirely to business. Don Arns, manager, pre- 
sided. C. A. Heigel, Leipsic, gave a report of 
the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n an- 
nual meeting; Harry Lee, Fostoria, reported on 
the feed situation; Time Out for Repairing and 
Cleaning Our Elevators was the subject of a 
talk by J. W. Huntington, Mill Mutuals, Colum- 
bus; The Wage and Hour Situation as Affect- 
ing Our Elevators was the subject of a talk by 
C. S. Latchaw, sec’y, Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Ohio. A round table discussion of im- 
portant problems in which all present took part, 
closed the evening’s program. 
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Springfheld, O.—A soybean processing plant 
is to be installed at the Farm Buro Terminal 
Grain Elevator, John Sims, operating manager 
of the Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n, announced. 
The plant will have a capacity of 1,800 bus. 
per day and will be ready for the 1943 crop. 
Principal products of the mill will be soybean 
oil meal for live stock feed and soybean oil for 
use in human food products. 


Toledo, O—W. D. Hughes, general manager 
of the National Milling Branch of the National 
Biscuit Co. has announced the appointment of 
Lee Wagoner, prominent Chicago grain buyer, 
to head the National Mill’s grain department. 
Mr. Wagoner comes to the National organiza- 
tion from the Chicago cffice of the Norris 
Grain Co., and previous to that connection he 
was associated with the Bartlett Frazier Co., 
Chicago. 

Columbus, O.—New members recently en- 
rolled in the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n include the following firms: Chalmer 
Stotz Elevator, Pitsburg; Mutual Marketing 
Co., Cincinnati; Patterson Milling Co., Piketon ; 
P. H. Harsha Mig. Co., Portsmouth; Keynes 
Bres., Logan; L. W. Tamplin, W. Mansfield; 
Farm Service Center, Arlington; Cincinnati 
Grain & Hay Co., Cincinnati, O.; Green Mish 
Co., Inc., Washington, D. C—W. W. Cum- 
mings, sec’y. 


OKLAHOMA 


Weatherford, Okla—The Farmers Co-op. 
Exchange recently installed: a Bender Electric 
Truck Hoist in the driveway at its elevator. 


Buffalo, Okla—The Farmers Elevator has in- 
stalled a new moisture tester, Mer. E. J. Wal- 
cher recently announced. 


Tillman (Grandfield p.o.), Okla—O. H. 
Hidlepaugh, principal of Emerson school in 
Frederick, is operating the local elevator during 
his summer vacation. 


Enid, Okla.—Elevator managers of the John- 
ston Grain Co., Woodward, held a _ business 
meeting here June 12, called by the executive 
officials of the company. 


Okeene, Okla—Owen Wimberly, manager of 
the Okeene Milling Co., was elected president of 
the Oklahoma Millers Ass’n at the recent state 
meeting in Oklahoma City. 


Medford, Okla.—Bernard Blubaugh of the 
Clyde Co-operative Ass’n is a new member of 
the Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, 
Sec’y E. R. Humphrey reports. 


Aline, Okla—W. A. Scoggins is manager of 
the Enid Elvtr. Corp. elevator operated by 
George Newlin. Mr. Newlin is managing the 
Carmen elevator which he purchased recently. 

Oklahoma City, Okla—The Oklahoma Grain 
Exchange has been chartered with capital stock 
$500. Incorporators: Frank Winters, Garrison 
H. Buxton, J. L. Yergler, all of Oklahoma 
City. 


G 


Dacoma, Okla—Pete Heady arrived recently 
from Arizona, to work for the Farmers Ele- 
vator during the harvest season. 


Tyner (Tonkawa p.o.), Okla——An alfalfa 
mill being erected here by Elk Valley Alfalfa 
Mills Co., Inc., will be ready for operation this 
month. The mill has a production capacity of 
50,000 lbs. of alfalfa meal a day. 


Carmen, Okla—The Cox Grain Co. has been 
purchased by George Newlin, who opened it for 
business June 1. Mr. Newlin, who has been in 
the grain business at Aline for the past 10 years, 
will continue his residence there, operating both 
the local and Aline elevators as the Enid Elvtr. 
Corp. ¥ 


Frederick, Okla.—Construction on the 40 x 
100 ft. enlargement on the main building at the 
E. O. Billingslea Grain Co. plant, is near com- 
pletion. The new structure will be used partly 
for bulk grain storage and sack grain and seed 
storage. Two new cleaners have been installed 
and a floor level scale. 


El Reno, Oklax—The recent dissolution of the 
Waldo Alfalfa Mill Co. was merely a legal 
formality for the partners and the mill is con- 
tinuing business operations as in the past, Neill 
B. Waldo, original founder of the business, an- 
nounced. The business is being conducted on 
the same basis as in the past with the exception 
it is under a co-partnership rather than a cor- 
poration. In addition to Mr. Waldo, F. Hay- 
ward Wright of El Reno and J. Paul Loosen of 
Okarche also are members of the firm. 

Frederick, Okla—The Wichita Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. elevator on South Ninth St. has been re- 
opened for the 1943 season in charge of J. 
Frank Malone, superintendent of Consolidated 
School No. 13, who for the last 10 summers 
has been manager of the Loveland elevator. 
Edward Meece, principal of the school, will 
serve as bookkeeper. Equipment and machin- 
ery are being reconditioned and the plant made 
ready to receive grain. It will receive govern- 
ment loan grain for bonded storage, and in addi- 
tion will purchase direct. 

Garber, Okla.—Judge Tom R. Blaine of dis- 
trict court at Enid recently directed suit be 
brought to collect on the $1,000 bond of Clyde 
Hagan of St. Joseph, Mo., convicted in district 
court at Enid in February, 1941, of larceny by 
fraud. Hagan was sentenced to serve one year 
in the state penitentiary and his attorney ap- 
pealed to the criminal court of appeals. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the appellate court affirmed the 
verdict and: after denying a rehearing, the man- 
date was sent to the district court here. Hagan 
was alleged to have been the ring leader in a 
group that defrauded grain elevator operators 
out of wheat in the fall and winter in 1940-41. 
He was specifically charged with obtaining more 
wheat than he paid for at the Raulston Grain 
Co. here. The state alleged this was accom- 
plished by manipulating the elevator’s weighing 
machine at the top of the elevator. Several 
elevators later brought suit to recover. 


The Tornado Blower can quickly be con- 
verted into a powerful sprayer by at- 
taching a one-gallon spray tank in place 
of the rubber nozzle. Will keep your 
plant or warehouse free of weevils, 
grain moths, etc. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for Seed 
and Grain Testing Equipment 
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TORNADO BLOWERS 


Blows and Sprays 


TORNADO Blowers are the most powerful 
and durable portable blowers made. They are 
specially designed for heavy duty, commer- 
cial use. 
motor burnouts, overheating and shutdowns. 
Why take chances when it is so easy to keep 
your motors and machinery clean? 
in 1/3, 3/5, and 1 HP sizes. 
plete information. Immediate shipments with 
priority rating. 
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Cordell, Okla—The Cordell Milling Co. is 
building two large grain storage bins, work to 
be completed before the wheat harvest. This 
additional storage will give the plant 40,000 
bus. capacity. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Ontario, Ore—The Ontario Grain Co. prop- 
erty was destroyed by fire May 27. 

Rainier, Ore—Rainier Feed Store was de- 
stroyed by fire Jun. 15. Loss $40,000. Partly 
insured.—F.K.H. 

Belmont, Wash—The Roy M. Auyil Co. re- 
cenlty installed a Bender’ Worm Gear Type 
Electric Hoist in the driveway of its elevator. 


Portland, Ore—E. Gartin Linzy, 68, for many 
years a grain inspector for Kerr Gifford & Co. 
in Portland, died at his home June 15. He was 
a native of Missouri—F. K. H. 


Cathlamet, Wash.—Long-Bell Retail Yard 
has added a feed store to its business interests. 
A 22 x 26 ft. building has been erected back 
oF na lumber yards for the exclusive sale of 
eeds. 


Silberton, Ore—Allison Conrad, son of 
Mearl Conrad, owner and operator of the Con- 
rad Feed & Seed Co., and Mrs. Conrad, was 
reported killed in action in the South Pacific 
on June 8. : 


Coulee City, Wash—J. R. Goodall, manager 
of the Farmers Union Grain Co. here for sev- 
eral years, has resigned and will move to Port- 
land in July. Casto Bolyard is acting as man- 
ager at present. 

Goldendale, Wash.—Guy Hause, 59, for the 
past 30 years associated with the Klickitat Val- 
ley Grain Growers Ass’n, in charge of the 
elevator and warehouse, died Apr. 24, in Port- 
land, Ore., after a brief illness. 

_ Seattle, Wash.—The White-Dulaney Co., sub- 

sidiary of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., has 
leased the Gordon Apartments with facilities 
for 25 families, to provide shelter for the lat- 
ter organization’s in-immigrant employees. 

NezPerce, Ida—Fire that occurred in the 
main leg used to elevate grain to the top of the 
Tom Robinson elevator recently caused an esti- 
mated damage of $1,500. Buckets and belting 
were burned and also the plant motor.—F.K.H, 

Lewiston, Ida—John W. Shepard, manager 
of Lewiston Grain Growers, Inc., was appointed 
community chairman for Lewiston and Clarks- 
ton for the Com’ite of Economic Development, 
a post-war group organized nationally to assist 
business and industry to plan for high levels 
of employment and productivity in the post-war 
period. 

Seattle, Wash—The Lewiston Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., has taken over the Conlee-Kemper 
mill and will continue to operate it, Herbert L. 
Powell, assistant manager of the Grain Grow- 
ers stated. A long-term lease on the mill has 
been taken. It had been operated during the 
last three years by H..L. Conlee and T. A. 
Kemper. 

Lewiston, Ida.—A grain grading school was 
held at the Lewis-Clark Hotel June 10, the day 
preceding the annual convention here of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n. How 
to distinguish varieties of wheat, barley, oats 
and peas and grading principles were taught by 
George Hardgrove, Federal, Grain Supervisor, 
Spokane, and Bob White, Pacific Coast Board 
of Review, Portland, Ore. 

Dayton, Wash.—The Columbia County Grain 
Growers is putting in a dry pea cleaning, fu- 
migating and sorting plant, to cost approximately 
$6,000. Machinery for the plant, released by 
the government priority agencies, will arrive 
about July 1. The Hogenson Const. Co. has 
the contract. The Grain Growers 500 ft. long 
warehouse located across from the cannery is 
being converted into the pea handling plant. 
Incoming peas will be stored in one end; the 
cleaning department will be in the center of 
the building, and the cleaned peas will be 
stored at the other end. The plant has a ca- 
pacity of 500 bus. an hour. 


Moscow, Ida.—The grain storage properties 
and machinery owned by the Moscow Elvtr. Co. 
have been sold to Northwestern Seed Growers, 
Inc., who in turn has transferred a part of these 
assets to Latah County Grain Growers, Inc., W. 
W. Markham, manager of the elevator concern 
recently announced. Included in the sale is the 
company’s 10-bin 85,000-bu. concrete elevator 
and adjoining warehouses, of 260,000 bus. ca- 
pacity. The seed company, a co-operative, will 
utilize the warehouse, part of which it now 
leases, selling the concrete elevator to the Co- 
operative Grain Ass’n. Latah County Grain 
Growers now have storage facilities for 1,500,- 
000 bus. of grain. 


— 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Pa.—J. Spencer Morrison, 76, 
in the feed business here for over forty years, 
died June 3. 


Meadsville, Pa—David Johns of Conneaut- 
ville, Pa., was elected chairman of the Craw- 
ford County feed merchants’ emergency con- 
servation com’ite ata meeting held here in May. 
E. J. Field was named sec’y. The newly formed 
group will co-operate with the Feed Industry 
Council and the U. S. D. A. 


Doylestown, Pa——A box car entered the third 
floor of the James B. Fretz feed warehouse 
recently, from the Reading Railway Co. siding, 
crashed thru a wall and hung, mid-air, peril- 
ously over the main highway for several hours 
until removed by a wrecking crew. Just how 
the accident happened is a “military secret,” but 
the box car wasn’t alone “up in the air,” for 
everyone passing the scene and employees of 
the warehouse, shared the uncertainties of what 
might happen until the car was once more on 
level ground. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Alcester, S. D—M. M. Rowley is improving 
his elevator property by installation of a new 
scale. 

Sitka (Glenham p.o.), S. D—The Selby 
Equity Union Exchange is installing a new 30 
ft.-20-ton scale at its elevator. 

Eureka, S. D—C. J. Fischer has arrived and 
will take over the management of the Eureka 
Equity Exchange on July 1. He succeeds Henry 
Ottmar, who resigned after being manager for 
the last 19 years. Mr. Fischer formerly held a 
similar position in Fredonia, N. D. 


Little 


Elevator 
Rockford, Ohio 
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Rauville, S. D—The F. P. Creaser & Sons 
elevator was damaged by high winds recently. 
The loss was reported small. 


Groton, S. D.—C. E. Griffiths is new manager 
of the Farmers Elevator, succeeding E. M. 
Thoe, who resigned recently to go to the 
Pacific Coast. 


Brandt, S. D.—K. J. Ekern is new manager 
of the E. A. Brown Co., Inc., elevator. He en- 
tered on his new duties last April, succeeding 
Oscar Wohler. 


Montrose, S. D—Leo O’Neill recently re- 
signed his position as manager of the Betts 
Grain Co. elevator and has been succeeded by 
Frank O. Starr, of Montrose. 


Clear Lake, S. D.—Aloysius Cook is new as- 
sistant at the Farmers Elevator, filling the 
vacancy made by Will Prange’s resignation. 
Mr. Prange’ has retired after many years’ em- 
ployment at the elevator. 


Humboldt, S. D.—P. W. Schreiner is new as- 
sistant at the Farmers Elevator. He operated 
an elevator at Huntimer for the past 23 years. 
Gus Beaner had been filling in at the elevator 
since the departure of Bill Ormseth. 


Artesian, S. D—A new large capacity ham- 
mer mill has been installed at the Thomas 
Grain Co. elevator. An addition has been built 
on the south side of the elevator to house the 
new equipment, and a chute from the elevator 
proper constructed. The elevator also is re- 
ceiving a new coat of paint. 


Alpena, S. D—Allen J. Brigham sold his 
one-half interest in the Brigham & Smith ele- 
vator to Mason Smith, thus giving Mr. Smith 
full ownership. This dissolved a partnership 
business of 15 years. George J. Brigham owned 
a. one-fourth interest until 5 years ago when 
he sold it to his son, Allen J. Brigham. 


Aberdeen, S. D—A series of six grain schools 
held in South Dakota was brought to a close 
with a school held here June 19. Similar 
schools were held at Brookings, June 14; Madi- 
son, June 15; Sioux Falls, June 16; Mitchell, 
June 17. Handling problems, high moisture, 
mixtures, etc., grading and other assistance de- 
sired by the country elevator operator were 
topics discussed at the sessions. H. O. Put- 
nam, sec’y of the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Ass’n, and a Federal Grain Supervision 
representative, and U. J. Norgaard, state ento- 
mologist, were included in the personnel of the 
meetings. ¥ 
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_ Pierre, S. D—The Farmers Union Co-opera- 
tive Ass’n of Hughes County has taken over 
operation of the elevator property formerly 
owned by F. M. Rood, which it purchased in 
May. Robert Lien is manager. Mr. Rood relin- 
quished management of the elevator on the 
twentieth anniversary of his assuming charge 
of the elevator. 


TEXAS | 


Inadale, Tex.—Slono Grain Co., Portales, 
N. M., Jay Slono, is located here temporarily. 

Malden, Tex.—Mail addressed to Smalley & 
Hughlett has been returned by the post office 
_marked “Out of Business.’ 


Plainville, Tex.—The dump platform at the 
Farmers Elevator has been rebuilt and other 
repairs made at the elevator. 


Floydada, Tex.—Henry Edwards has sold his 
local elevator but will continue to operate ele- 
vators at Barwiso and Dougherty, with head- 
quarters here. 


San Saba, Tex.—The San Saba Produce Co. 
is the new owner of the Rich Grain & Seed Co., 
and is moving the stock to its company build- 
ings. B. T. Rich, former owner, is retiring. 

Groom, Tex.—Barnett-Fields Grain Co. has 
dissolved partnership after 20 years and is suc- 
ceeded by T. G. Fields Grain Co., under man- 
agership of T. G. (Truett) Fields. 

Houston, Tex.—E. C. Downman Grain & Hay 
Co. has sold its main plant property mill and 
elevator to Gulf Coast Federated Feed Ass’n 
who took charge June 1. E. C. (Gene) Down- 
man will continue to serve as manager. 

Dallas, Tex—R. T. Cofer Co., corporation, 
capital stock $40,000 fully paid, has opened an 
office in the Thomas Bldg. R. T. Cofer is one 
of the best known grain men in the southwest 
having been in the grain business for over 23 
years. 

Saginaw, Tex.—The Burrus Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
will build two elevators with a total storage 
capacity of 7,000,000 bus. at its local unit, sup- 
plementing its 4,000,000-bu. elevator. The cost 
is set at $600,000. Repairs on the plant dam- 
aged in the explosion and fire Feb. 24 are 
progressing. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—New members recently 
enrolled by the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n include the following firms: Community 
Milling Co., El Paso; W. H. Stephens, Bowie; 
Lawson Gin & Grain Co., Meridian; Herring 
Mill & Elvtr. Co., Raymondville; R. T. Cofer 
Co., Dallas; Robbins Bros., Athens, Tex.—G. E. 
Blewett, sec’y. - . 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Late additions to the 
list of new members recently enrolled by the 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n include the 
following firms: A. Shirley, Gatesville; Burrus 
Panhandle Elevators, Amarillo; G. P. Schaub 
Milling & Grain Co., Gatesville; S. T. Oates 


Grain Co., Fort Worth; Conroe Grain Co., 
Conroe; Dwight Dill, Dallas, Tex—G. E. 
Blewett, sec’y. 

UTAH 


Ogden, Utah—J. J. Neville, manager of the 
Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, was elected 
president of the Ogden Grain Exchange on 
June 10. New directors elected were: W. E. 
Peterson, S. F. Matthies, Elwood Williams, M. 
G. Pence, all of Ogden; Sterling H. Nelson, 
Salt Lake City; N..W. Crowther, Malad, Ida. 


WISCONSIN 


Marshfield, Wis.—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Produce Co. property was damaged by fire 
May 28. 

Potter, Wis.—The Potter Elvtr. Co. has pur- 
chased the building formerly occupied by the 
Economy Shop and will use it in connection 
with its business. 


Delavan, Wis.—J. F. Mawhinney and Fred 
Teetshorn have bought the grain elevator and 
lumber yards of the Sage Fifield Co., and will 
open for business in the near future. 


Whitehall, Wis.—Prie Olson, owner of the 
Olson feed store, will move the old elevator 
south of the Auto Sales garage to the site of 
the former Ringstad & Wood cement block 
factory west of his feed warehouse, which he 
purchased. The block factory will be razed. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—An organization of those 
persons concerned in the proposal of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission in regard to reg- 
ulations for the control of dust explosions in 
mills, elevators and feed plants, is being formed 
to make a vigorous protest. The regulations 
virtually would require the rebuilding of most 
established plants, at prohibitive cost, and are 
Ree unreasonable and impractical by the 
trade, 
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Merrill, Wis.—Paul Duginski, formerly local 
war board chairman, has been named manager 
of the Consumers Co-op Exchange Elevator. 
He succeeds the late Nelus C. Schneider. 

Sparta, Wis.—The Water Street: Mill, owned 
and operated by Ray Biel, was damaged to the 
amount estimated at $10,000 when a flash flood 
of Beaver Creek swept thru part of Sparta on 
Memorial Day. Mr. Biel stated at least 50 per 
cent of his feed and flour stock valued at 
$20,000 was ruined by the water. His mixer 
however, was not damaged. 


“The wheat buyer needs to know more 
about a sample of wheat than its grade and 
protein content as determined by the present 
grading systems. Test weight is not an in- 
dication of flour yield or flour quality.’’—R. 
O. Pence, chairman of research committee 
at meeting of Ass’n of Operative Millers. 


New Soya Processing Plant of 
Ralston Purina Co. 


The construction of modern soybean proc- 
essing plants will greatly increase the process- 
ing capacity of the northern states and reduce 
the necessity of shipping soybeans of the 1943 
crop to the cotton compresses of the south for 
processing. One of the latest additions is the 
modern plant of the Ralston-Purina Co., which 
is illustrated herewith and on the outside front 
cover of this number. 

The Iowa Falls plant was designed jointly 
by Ralston Purina Co. engineers and Jones & 
Hettelsater Construction Co. The project com- 
prises three separate manufacturing and han- 
dling units, namely,. elevator,. feed mill, and 
soya bean processing plant. 

The elevator and cylindrical storage tanks are 
of reinforced concrete, being 100 feet high with 
a total storage capacity of 544,000 bus., and 
equipped with three screen, two air receiving 
separators, Fairbanks-Morse track and truck 
scales, five legs for receiving and transferring 
together with ample and efficient drying equip- 
ment, including six Allis Chalmers and one 
large drier of special design. 

The combined feed mill and warehouse is of 
structural timber equipped for complete and 
thorough mixing and pelleting of poultry and 
livestock feeds, consisting of four 150 cu. ft. 
vertical mixers, one molasses agitator and two 
pellet presses with a potential capacity of ix 
tone of pellet feed per hour. 

The soya bean plant is of structural sfeel and 
corrugated iron, housing a battery of six 
French mechanical screw presses and six 120- 


New, modern soybean processing plant of Ralston-Purina Co., at 


bushel dryers, with a processing capacity of ap- 
proximately 4,000 bus. per day. 

The entire plant is protected by a modern au- 
tornatic sprinkler system. 

Weighing is over a full track scale along 
with a forty-foot truck scale and hydraulic lift 
for dumping any size trucks. A thirty-six inch 
belt conveyor coming out of both the truck and 
car receiving sinks which will handle approxi- 
mately 2,000 bus. of grain per hour. A large 
grain drier will handle approximately 450 to 
500 bus. an hour. The six French type soy- 
bean presses process daily approximately 4,500 
bus. of soybeans, making an 8,000 gallon tank 
car of soybean oil about every one and three- 
quarters days. A well which is approximately 
1,815 feet deep, gives ample supply of pure 
water. 

Twenty acres of ground surrounding the 
plant gives plenty of room for expansion. It is 
located on Highway 65, just south of the city 
limits, on the Rock Island Railroad, and of 
course, the Rock Island comes into Iowa Falls 
from all directions. 

In addition to the Soybean Plant at Iowa 
Falls, the Ralston Purina Co. constructed a 
livestock and poultry feed plant which has been 
in operation since Jan. 1, manufacturing both 
molasses and poultry feeds, and at the present 
time has a capacity of approximately 4,000 tons 
a month. A full line of “Chows” is manufac- 
tured here, including hog, dairy and poultry 
feeds in meal form as well as pellets. 


lowa Falls, la. 
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Field Seeds 


Seattle, Wash—B. Kaufman has rented a 
building for a seed store. 

Hartsville, S. C—Stock of the Humphrey- 
Coker Seed Co. was damaged by fire June 7. 

Brawley, Colo.—The Cuff-Archias Seed Co. 
has built two fireproof vaults, one for expen- 
sive seed. 

Milford, I1l—William C. Crow, father of 
A. F. Crow, head of the Crow Hybrid Corn 
Co., died June 1, aged 73 years. 

Belmond, Ia—The Thompson MHybred 
Seed Corn Co. is installing a new 10x40, 
30-ton, wood deck Soweigh Scale. 


Sunburst, Mort.—The Northern Montana 
Mustard Corporation will build a mustard 
seed cleaning plant at a cost of $15,000. 

Norfolk, Neb.—The Cornhusker Hybrid 
Seed Co. held a meeting June 15 of over 50 
persons, including its salesmen in northeast 
Nebraska. 

Waterloo, Neb.—J. C. Robinson says that 
90 per cent of the workers this year in his 
hybrid corn production could very well be 
women.—P.]J.P. 


Snohomish, Wash.—Richard Hoffman has 
purchased the Central Feed & Seed Co. from 
Otto Zahler, who will retire after 15 years 
in this business. 


Aurora, Ore—John Todd has purchased 
the seed, feed and grain business of Ziegler 
Bros., having sold his interest in the White 
Star Concentrate Co. 

Denver, Colo. Howard Roerig, for 37 
years with the Barteldes Seed Co., is now as- 
sistant manager of the Colorado Seed Co. Man- 
ager C. R. Root has been ill. 

Moscow, Idaho—The Northwestern Seed 
Growers, Inc., has acquired all of the ware- 
house of which it has been leasing a part, 
from the Moscow Elevator Co. 

_ Thief River Falls, Minn—lLand O’ Lakes 
Creameries has purchased the Thief River Seed 
House of F. H. Peavey & Co., including two 
elevators, warehouse, seed and feed handling 
equipment. 

Eldred, Ill.—The new building of the Co- 
lumbiana Seed Co. was completely surrounded 
by. water during the recent flood. Soldiers 
using barges managed to get out the valuable 
seed supply. 

Milton-Freewater, Ore——Harry Cline, for 
the last six years assistant Umatilla County 
agent, has resigned to become assistant to the 
pres. of Morrison Brothers Seed Co. of Spo- 
kane.—F. K. H. 

Valier, Mont—The Northern Montana 
Mustard Corp. is to construct a $15,000 mus- 
tard seed cleaning plant at Sunburst. This is 
announcement of N. A. Peterson, president of 
the corporation —F.K.H. 


Clinton, Ia—W. Atlee Burpee & Co. have 
bought the business of the W. J. Hundley Print- 
ing Co. and will remove the equipment to the 
Burpee plant, where a new printing department 
will go into production about Aug. 1. 


Washington, D. C.—By amendment to Or- 
der M-221 the W.P.B. June 11 allows dealers in 
seeds and grain 70 instead of 50 per cent of 
the number of bags they acquired during 1941, 
and removes from restriction users who ac- 
quired less than 500 new empty or used bags 
during 1942. 


Norfolk, Neb.—Willard H. Brown, man- 
ager of the Norfolk plant of the Ouren Seed 
Co., states that 50 stripping machines will soon 
be in use to strip 4,000 acres of bluegrass seed 
in northeast Nebraska. Using floodlights, they 
will’ work as late as one o’clock in the morning. 
The seed this year is of excellent quality. 


Spokane, Wash.—Since seed stocks may be 
virtually exhausted by the close of the planting 
season, and with but little if any carryover 
likely, extra effort must be made to replenish 
seed supplies this year if required production 
is to be maintained a year from now, advises 
Leonard Hegnauer, extension agronomist at 
the State College of Washington.—F.K.H. 


Ft. Hays, Kan:—Dr. J. W. Greene, head of 
the chemical engineering department of Kansas 
State College, relates that Club Kafir and Leoti 
Red were crossed to produce a commercial flaky 
starch with a white kernel, known as Kansas 
397. Last year 13 bushels were produced and 
processing indicated it might be used for starch 
that could replace tapioca once imported from 
the East Indies.—P.J.P. 


East Lansing, Mich.—The farm crops de- 
partment at Michigan State College has been 
working with staff members of-the University 
of California for four years in growing dark 
red kidney bean seed to rid such seed of blight. 
Blight does not develop under California con- 
ditions. A carload of the disease-free seed 
was brought into the state a few days ago to 
be distributed among growers near Vestaburg 
and Blanchard by the Michigan Bean Co. 


Statesville, N. C.—Ten bags of Korean 
Lespedeza seed were seized at the Cash Whole- 
sale Grocery Company, North Wilkesboro. The 
seed was sold to this firm by S. L. Foster, 
Statesville, R.F.D. The reason for this seiz- 
ure was that the seed were of such poor qual- 
ity that they could not possibly be cleaned. The 
lot contained about 20 per cent weed seed, about 
half of which were dodder. These seed were 
released to the grower after he had signed a 
statement that the seed would not be sold or 
offered for sale. 


Lafayette, Ind.—Contestants in the five- 


‘acre corn growing contest, sponsored by the 


Indiana Corn Growers Association in co-opera- 
tion with the Purdue University agronomy de- 
partment, will have an opportunity to win 
another trophy in the form of a special cup 
which will be awarded this year, for the first 
time, to the producer of the highest yield of 
corn grown on the contour. The corn must 
be grown on a field having a two per cent 
slope (two feet of fall every 100 feet down the 
slope) or more. 


Agent Cannot Act as Principal 


A. E. McKenzie, seedsman of Brandon, Man., 
has been ordered by Justice Maclean to turn 
over to the White Fox Alfalfa Seed Growers 
Co-operative Marketing Ass’n the proceeds of 
the seeds he handled for the Ass’n in 1938, 

The growers sought $73,000 from McKenzie 
on the ground he had handled the seed as a 
buyer instead of as an agent as directed by 
contract. 

Judge Maclean held that McKenzie, when 
disposing of the seed, had no right to act as 
a buyer. Further, because of “fraudulent mis- 
representation” on the part of McKenzie, he 
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ruled the seed firm owner should be denied 
any reward or commission in disposing of the 
crop. 


For Federal Compliance with 
State Inspection 


The Arkansas Seed Dealers Ass’n at its an- 
nual meeting June 16 in the Hotel Marion at 
Little Rock endorsed proposals to require fed- 
eral agencies handling seeds, feeds and fer- 
tilizer to comply with state laws concerning 
inspection. 

H. K. THATCHER, Washington repre- 
sentative of the State Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Commission, explained the legislation. 
Murray B. McLeod, state revenue collector, will 
file a brief in support of the bill in the House 
of Representatives, H. 1396. 

PAUL MILLAR, chief inspector of the Ar- 
kansas Plant Board, spoke at the afternoon 
session. 

Ben C. Isgrig of Little Rock was elected 
pres. of the ass’n, succeeding Charles White 
of Pine Bluff. Raymond Lee of Fort Smith 
was elected vice pres. and J. Hartz of Stutt- 
gart, sec’y-treas—P. R. P. 


To Recover Damaged Soybeans 


Of the 1942 bumper soybean crop of 210,- 
000,000 bus. about 10 per cent was reported 
damaged by excess moisture, reducing the out- 
put of solvent extraction plants 20 per cent. - 

The spoiled beans produce a cloudy impurity 
which mars the clear amber color of the soy 
bean oil and makes it worthless for further use. 
The chemists, notably Dr. Melvin De Groote of 
St. Louis, Mo., are trying to determine the 
cause. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—The O.D.T. reports that 27 
ore-type vessels are still in the grain trade, 
against none at this time last year. 

Chicago, Il].—The Mid-West: Shippers Ad- 
visory Board will hold a meeting July 8 at 
the Palmer House. 

Box cars placed in service by the railroads 
during the first five months of 1943 numbered 
only 379, and on June 1 there were 3,494 plain 
box cars on order. 

Chicago, Ill—The Lake Michigan Grain 
Shippers Committee has been formed, compris- 
ing Geo. Altorfer of Temnleton Grain Co., E. R. 
Bacon, Jr., of Edward R. Bacon Grain Co., Wm. 
Enke, Jr., of Stratton Grain Co., Howard Lipsey 
of Norris Grain Co., J. O. McClintock of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Roland McHenry of Star 
Grain Co., W. H. McDonald of Rosenbaum 
Bros., and Samuel L. Hassell of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


Grain and grain products loading during 
the week ended June 12 totaled 45,466 cars, an 
increase of 7,062 cars above the preceding week, 
and an increase of 10,782 cars above. the cor- 
responding week in 1942. In the Western Dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
for the week of June 12 totaled 30,925 cars, an 
increase of 6,021 cars above the preceding week 
and an increase of 8,084 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1942, as reported by the 
Ass’n of American Railroads. 


“What is the use of the President of the 
United States creating one board after another 
to hold long hearings and make recommenda- 
tions regarding changes in the working condi- 
tions and wages of railway employees,” asks 
Railway Age, “when labor leaders can immedi- 
ately go to the White House and get the Presi- 
dent to encourage the unions to reject recom- 
mendations made by his boards and to put his 
powerful pressure on the railways to grant 
more? This has occurred three times within a 
year and a half.” 


Washington, D.C.—The Supreme Court 
on June 7 upheld an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission directing a _ railroad, 
which later transported processed cottonseed 
products away from mill points, to step granting 
refunds on freight rates for the cottonseed trans- 
ported to the mill points by other carriers. The 
Commission said all the railroads in Mississippi, 
for the purpose of meeting truck competition, 
had since 1931 “maintained so-called cut-back 
tariffs when both the inbound shipment of the 
seed and the outbound shipment of the products” 
are over the same line.—P.J.P. 


Algonac, Mich.—The steamship William 
Brewster, with 95,000 bus. of grain for Eng- 
land, collided with another boat and sank in 
the St. Clair River, June 15. The crew of 34 
was saved. Another report gives the name 
of the ship as the Superior No. 4, owned by 
Northwest Steamships, Ltd., Toronto. The 
anchor chain of the other ship caught on the 
side of the Canadian vessel, tearing plates 
away, grain pouring out of the opening as the 
boat turned on its side. 


Will Pile Wheat on Ground for 
Want of Cars 


Much of America’s half billion bushel 1943 
wheat crop probably will be piled on the ground, 
at least during the harvest rush, in the opinion 
of Santa Fe Railway officials who are preparing 
for the annual harvest’s deluge of grain. 

A near shortage of grain cars exists, two 
weeks in advance of the wheat harvest. Santa 
Fe loadings of old wheat are 135 per cent 
greater than last year and virtually all available 
cars suitable for grain handling are required 
by shippers daily. 


Cars of grain for export unloaded in May 
this year at Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports 
totaled 6,084 cars, compared with 3,073 in the 
like month last year. 


Expedite Car Turnover 


Freeman Bradford, special representative of 
the I.C.C.-O.D.T. Transportation Conservation 
Committee, in addressing the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Ass’n said: 

Due to the efficient operation of the railroads 
under private management and the wholehearted 
co-operation of the shippers that the traffic of 
the United States has been handled with very 
little delay. 

During the month of April 1943, the rail- 
roads handled 18 per cent more ton miles of 
revenue freight than in April 1942, and for the 
first four months in 1943, the railroads handled 
26 per cent more ton miles of revenue freight 
than they did for the same four months in 1942, 
and for the first four months in 1943 the total 
amount of ton mile revenue freight handled by 
the railroads was 138 per cent greater than the 
ton miles of revenue freight handled for the 
same period in 1939. 

Even tho there has been very little new 
equipment delivered to the railroads since Pearl 
Harbor, thru the co-operation of shippers such 
as yourselves, we have been able to accomplish 
a job without governmental orders, and have 
accomplished that job in a manner never before 
equaled in the history of this, or any other, 
country, but we are not out of the woods. 

Some time ago while in Washington, Com- 
missioner Johnson, in charge of the Bureau of 
Service of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
seemed to be greatly perturbed by the fact that 
there was what he apres wasted transporta- 
tion in connection with the movement of grain 
and grain products. It was the Colonel’s idea 
that the matter should be cured by a mandatory 
order issued by Washington cutting out all cir- 
cuitous hauls, out-of-line hauls, and back hauls 
in connection with the inspection and transit 
of grain and grain products. 


INDUSTRY WOULD HANDLE SITUA- 
TION.—After explaining to the Colonel that 
this would be absolutely unworkable, it was 
agreed that a committee should be formed, and 
that the grain and milling interests working in 
co-operation with the railroads would take care 
of their own situation, and upon a _ promsie 
being given the Colonel that such a plan would 
be put into operation, the contemplated order 
was withheld. A committee, known as the 
Grain and Grain Products Transportation Con- 
servation Committee, was formed, headquarters 
being in Chicago. The country was divided into 
zones, and a representative grain or grain prod- 
uct transportation man was placed in charge 
of each district. This district comprises Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. 


SURPLUS BOX CARS.—The last report 
of the Association of American Railroads in- 
dicates that the total surplus box cars in the 
United States today is about 18,000, of which 
not over 11,000 are Class A box cars suitable 
for grain and grain products loading. Recently, 
there has been an order for the eastern roads 
to move 20,000 box cars to the west for the 
movement of the wheat crop that is now coming 
on, and that these cars shall be turned over to 
the western lines not later than July 1, and 
from this you can readily see that our surplus 
of available grain cars can be wiped out almost 
over night. 

It, therefore, behooves all of us to do our 
utmost to use our present cars to the greatest 
extent possible, and in this connection it is 
the desire of the newly formed committee that 
country grain shippers do not order cars in 
excess of the number actually required for 
loading, that they load cars within the free 
time, that they furnish the carrier with prompt 
shipping instructions, and that where the delay 
is occasioned by the railroad serving the ele- 
vator in not moving the car from the elevator 
after loading that you report to me, or to your 
state secretary, giving him the car number and 
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the time the car was delayed and we can as- 
sure you that the railroad causing the delay 
will be dealt with in such manner that future 
delays will be eliminated. 

We also request that when possible you should 
use the shortest available route to the market 
consistent with the transit practices prevailing 
at that market, and the terminal elevator opera- 
tors and millers have already been cautioned 
about the use of circuitous routes. 

I know that it will be the purpose of you 
gentlemen as representative of the country ship- 
pers to continue that co-operative effort in order 
that we will not be faced by a set of manda- 
tory orders from Washington. 


Bond for Surrender of B/L 


The rule for the giving of surety bond in 
lieu of surrender of bill of lading outlined in 
our Bulletin No. 640 was withdrawn, but has 
been republished, with some revision, to become 
effective July 10. The new rule contains the 
following provisions, the principal changes be- 
ing in italics: 

Where B/L has been lost, delayed, destroyed 
or otherwise is not immediately available at a 
bank or other source, there may be presented 
to the carrier, as a substitute for the B/L, se- 
curity in the form of 

Substitute 1—Currency, certified check or 
bank cashier’s check in amount equal to 125 per 
cent of the invoice or value of the property; or 
at carrier’s option 

Substitute 2—A specific bond of indemnity 
with surety in amount equal to twice such in- 
voice or value; or at carrier’s option 

Substitute 3—A blanket bond of indemnity 
with surety. 

A specific bond of indemnity is one given to 
protect delivery of a single shipment. A blanket 
bond of indemnity is one that can repeatedly 
be made use of until cancelled. All bonds of 
indemnity must be satisfactory to the accepting 
carrier as to form, amount and surety. A bond 
executed by a partner as surety for his firm 
shall not be accepted. 

When a shipment has been released under a 
blanket bond of indemnity, the original B/L, 
properly endorsed, must be surrendered as soon 
as available at a bank or other source. Jn the 
event the requred B/L is not surrendered with- 
in five (5) days, exclusive of Sundays and bank 
holidays, or, at carrier’s option, a lesser time, 
immediately following the day whereow the 
shipment was delivered, further delivery of 
shipments under the bond shall cease, unless or 
until the principal shall deposit with the car- 
rier’s agent Substitute 1 or a specific bond of 
indemnity, in amount equal to twice the invoice 
or value of the property, with a corporate 
surety duly authorized to write surety bonds and 
regularly engaged in such business—J. S. 
Brown, Manager Transportation Department, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with illustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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A cementing process for joining metals 
that is stronger than riveting or spot welding 
has been developed by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Claimant Agencies are now authorized 
to obtain Complete Bills of Materials on cer- 
tain products as provided in “Instructions on 
Bills of Materials’ issued May 15, 1943, under 
3175.1 of C.M.P. Reg. No. 1. 


A revised Official CMP Class B Prod- 
uct List, including a Class A Civilian Type 
End Product List, has been issued by the War 
Production Board. ~This List supersedes the 
earlier Class B Product List published Dec. 21, 
1942. 


C.M.P., Regulation No. 8, covering pro- 
duction requirements of controlled materials 
producers, has been amended to indicate that 
in some instances, where a controlled material 
producer requires the same basic material ‘as 
that which he produces to fabricate another 
form of controlled material, such material may 
be made available through the allotment proce- 
dure rather than by directive. 


“Grain elevator supplies’ are so speci- 
fied in ‘L-63 issued June 10 by the W.P.B., 
covering suppliers’ inventory limitations. Sup- 
pliers whose inventory is less than $35,000 are 
exempted. For suppliers located in specified 
states in the western part of the country, inven- 
tories are limited to a total dollar value at cost 
equal to the sales of the same type of supplies 
during the four preceding calendar months. 
Previously, the sales period had been three 
months. 

W. P. B. Order No. L-292 provides that 
manufacturers of food processing machinery 
commencing Oct. 1, and for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1944, in the absence of any specific 
production quotas, may produce up to 50% of 
their average yearly production during 1939 to 
1941. Percentage restriction applies only to new 
equipment. No restrictions are placed on re- 
placement parts. In addition, order No. L-292 
prohibits manufacture of certain items of food 
processing machinery and equipment considered 
nonessential. 


CMP Regulation No. | 
Amended 


“CMP Regulation No. 1 as amended May 28, 
1943, provides manufacturers with more flexi- 
bility in the placement of authorized controlled 
materials orders within the months of a given 
quarter,’ Walter C. Skuce, Director of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan Division, said in making 
the announcement. “The manufacturer must 
schedule delivery of materials required to sup- 
port his authorized production schedules to as- 
sure the utmost use of the available supply of 
materials for the production of items of war 
material. 

“The entire revision of CMP Regulation No. 
1 is designed to simplify the procedures which 
industry must use in obtaining materials for 
preduction programs. The CMP Division is 
making every effort to simplify the Plan and 
ease the burden of paper-work and compliance 
which industry has been called upon to bear as 
a direct result of the war effort.” 

Allotments, as well as applications for allot- 
ments, will be made on a quarterly basis, rather 
than on a monthly basis as was originally re- 
quired under CMP, except as may be otherwise 
required in any particular allotment or applica- 
tion form.—W PB 3742. 


Thirteen is an unlucky number, so they 
say; and perhaps that is why the 13 members 
of the Crop Reporting Board do not always 
guess right. 


Getting Construction Materials 


John L. McParland, C.M.P. analyst, in a 
lecture under the auspices of the Chicago Ass’n 
of Commerce, said: 

“Tn connection with construction, you may 
under C.M.P. Regulation 5 and L-41 purchase 
up to $500 worth of material for a specific 
project under the C.M.P. Regulation 5 and not 
have to file a PD-200. But if you are purchas- 
ing more than $500 worth of material for a 
project, you must file the PD-200. Take, for 
example this: You have a project that is cost- 
ing $1,500, total cost, labor and materials. 
Your material cost on that might be under 
$500. You might need very little material but 
quite a bit of labor on it. You would be allowed 
under that project to use your C.M.P. Regula- 
tion 5 and get the materials even though the 
total cost of the project is over $500. You are 
allowed to use the C.M.P. Regulation 5 up to 
$500 worth of material. 

Take that same $1,500 project. Your material 
cost might run $600. It will be necessary for 
you to file a PD-200 because it is exceeding 
the amount allowed you on your C.M.P. Regu- 
lation 5. 


Extension of Preference Ratings 


Priorities Regulation No. 3, governing the 
application and extension of preference ratings, 
has been amended to provide uniform methods 
in applying ratings to obtain preferential use 
of processing and fabricating facilities. Pre- 
viously, this privilege was confined to PRP 
units operating under Priorities Regulation No. 
11. By recent amendment of Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 1, the War Production Board pro- 
vided for the assignment by others of ratings 
to the use of facilities as well as to the delivery 
of materials. The amendment of Regulation 
No. 3 adds provisions telling how these ratings 
may be used. 

The changes provide that: 

(1) a rating assigned by the War Production 
Board to permit a named person to obtain 
use of particular facilities may be applied 


only by that individual, and then only to the 
specified facilities; 

(2) when a person is authorized to apply or 
extend a rating to obtain material which he 
will deliver, or which he will incorporate in 
material to be produced or delivered, he 
may make use of the same rating to obtain 
use of the facilities of a concern regularly 
engaged in the business to process the rated 
material; 

(3) a person to whom a rating has been ex- 
tended to obtain use of his facilities may 
not himself extend the rating for any pur- 
pose. 


GOODRICH BROS. CO. ELEVATOR 
WINCHESTER, IND. 
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New C.M.P. Procedures for 
Manufacturers of Supplies 
and Machinery 


John L. McParland, -C.M.P. analyst of the 
Chicago District office of the W.P.B, in a 
very informative lecture under the auspices of 
the Chicago Ass’n of Commerce, said: _ 

After June 30 there will be a change in the 
designation of the month of delivery. Instead 
of putting 16, 17 or 18, your C.M.P. regulation 
asks you, in so far as controlled materials are 
concerned, to put the actual month and year of 
the delivery of the controlled material from 
the controlled material producer. What does 
that do to your allotment number? Take an 
allotment number, W2-19. That previously sig- 
nified it was a war program; that the claim- 
ant agency was the War Department ; the pro- 
gram number was~2, specifying a specific pro- 
gram within-the War Department. The 19 

“indicated that the controlled material was to be 

delivered in July. Now with the new C.M.P. 
regulation you would put your allotment num- 
ber down this way: W2—July, ’43; instead of 
putting the numerical signification of the month 
you will put the actual month that the con- 
trolled material is to be delivered to you from 
the controlled materials supplier. It is a little 
less mysterious, I believe, and probably will be 
understood a little better than previously where 
the number designated the month. 


Allotments to secondary A products: Pree 
viously in the second quarter you would desig- 
nate it W2-16, the 16 indicating the second 
quarter of 1943. The way you will operate 
under the new regulation is to put the. quarter 
and the year instead of the 16. For instance, 
you are issuing a purchase order for second- 
ary A product and you wish that product to 
be delivered during the third quarter. Then 
your allotment number will show this way. 
You will show W, the program number 2, and 
then the 3rd OR. 43. That would be a method 
of putting your allotment number on a sec- 
ondary A product. é 

You will have to give them the specific al- 
lotment of materials according to the CMP 5 
or CMP L-150. That still remains the same. 
In putting your allotment number on a pur- 
chase order, there is a change in the method 
of indicating the month of delivery or the quar- 
ter of delivery. Previously you would use a 
numerical signification. Now you will insert 
the proper month if it is controlled material; 
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or if it is an allotment of a secondary A prod- 
uct to a secondary A manufacturer, you will 
show the quarter that you wish delivery of that 
controlled material to the secondary A pro- 
ducer. 


There is one very important change on your 
C.M.P. Regulation 1 that is to the manufactur- 
er’s benefit. That is the S-1 paragraph. Pre- 
viously the S-1 paragraph stated that you could 
order only 334%, or 67%, or 100% during the 
quarter—that is 33% of the materials that you 
are authorized in the first month; 67% in the 
second month, and 100% during the last month 
of the quarter. Now the new S-1 paragraph 
eliminates so far as you are concerned the plac- 
ing of orders in that manner. They allow you 
under this paragraph to order the material as 
you need it, provided that you do not exceed 
your inventory restrictions under C.M.P. Regu- 
lation 2; or if you are buying a B product or a 
non-controlled material provided that you do 
not exceed your inventory restrictions under 
Priority Regulation 1. 

Please mark that down, because that will 
help you quite a bit in ordering your material. 

Previously you were held to specific amounts 
during specific months. Now you can order your 
material as long as you don’t exceed the 
amounts permitted by your inventory regula- 
tions and also as long as you don’t order the 
materials sooner than you actually need them. 

There is quite an argument on one point 
of C.M.P. Regulation 1. We had yes’s and no’s 
in the answer. It is whether or not a person is- 
suing a small order needs to deduct that amount 
of material from his allotment. He does not, 
C.M.P. Regulation 1 definitely specifies that a 
person obtaining a class A product under para- 
graph (1) [that is your small order paragraph 
of the regulation] need not reduce his allot- 
ment by the amount of controlled materials 
needed to produce such product. We definitely 
have it in writing that that is what we will go 
by. Previously we had different answers from 
Washington, one department saying yes and 
another department saying no. The Chicago 
office took a stand to deduct it, but now we have 
it definitely in writing so therefore you will 
not have to deduct the amount of materials that 
you estimate you would use in a small order 
from your allotment quantities. 


After June 30, if an allotment number plus 
a preference rating is placed, it will have no 
superiority over a preference rating in the 
same grade. After June 30, if you place an 
allotment number plus an AA-1 rating and 
someone else places an.AA-1 rating alone, those 
ratings are equal. You will handle them as if 
they are the same. So they are taking out from 
the C.M.P. Regulation No. 3 the superiority 
of an allotment number plus a rating over a 
rating alone. I think it is a good thing, be- 
cause there are PD-1A’s processed that have 
not been given an allotment number. These are 
distributor forms (the PD-1X that does not 
get an allotment number, and various other 
forms) that were really working a hardship on 
certain types of businesses. So they have elim- 
inated the superiority of the allotment number 
plus rating over rating alone, and that will go 
into effect June 30, 1943. Any orders placed 
after that will stand at a similar rating of an 
allotment plus preference rating with the pref- 
erence rating alone. 


Rape is a new oil-bearing crop in Canada; 
and this year’s crop is expected to yield 
1,000,000 pounds of vitally needed oil. For 
the first time large acreages of sunflowers 
have been planted in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, and in 1943 an acreage of 70,000 
is expected. 

Freight rate reductions made effective 
May 15, 1943, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be reflected in reduced ceil- 
ing prices for certain formula-priced items 
of machinery, machinery parts, farm equip- 
ment and ferrous forgings, the Office of 
Price Administration announced June 9. 
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Washington News 


The W.P.B. closed 23 of its 123 district 
offices June 15, for economy and to concentrate 
the work. 

By a vote of 108 to 84 the House June 18 
voted against reduction of prices on farm prod- 
ucts which have not reached parity levels. 

By a vote of 160 to 106 the House June 18 
prohibited the use of O.P.A. funds to pay salar- 
ies of anyone paying, authorizing or computing 
subsidies. 

The bill authorizing sale of 50,000,000 bus. 
additional feed wheat was signed June 14 by the 
President, permitting the resumption of sales 
discontinued May 31. 

The War Food Administration on June 12 
terminated the national marketing quota and 
revoked the national acreage allotment for 
peanuts produced in 1943. 

Corn Supplies held by industry are suff- 
cient to run dry corn 20 days, wet corn 10 days, 
breakfast cereal 25 days, feed mixers 10 to 25 
days, according to the W.F.A. 

An increase in individual seed and crop 
production loans made by the Farm Credit Cor- 
poration from $400 to $1,000 was approved June 
17 by the Senate agriculture committee. 

To centralize control of food supplies and 
distribution in one man, legislation is being con- 
sidered by the House agriculture committee. 
The committee will hear Jas. F. Byrnes. 


A bipartisan congressional delegation has 
urged the President to appoint a food czar with 
final authority on production, processing, distri- 
bution and prices of agricultural commodities. 

By a vote of 188 to 144 the House June 18 
voted that officials of the O.P.A. formulating 
price policies must have had at least five years 
of business experience in the field in which they 
operate. 

Waste Manila Rope may be used in the 
manufacture of flour and cereal product sack 
papers, and for abrasive papers to a limited 
extent and under certain conditions, the War 
Production Board announced June 8. 

The C.C.C. will buy the entire 1943 crop 
of peanuts, reselling to civilian handlers. Deal- 
ers will buy for the account of the C.C.C. Prices 
will average $140 per ton for Spanish and Vir- 
ginia types and $130 a ton for runner types. 

The 1944 acreage program, according 
to the W.F.A., will insist on full acreages of 
soybeans, flax, grain sorghums, pasture and other 
grains, including corn, oats and barley, and en- 
courage producers “to fill in everywhere with 
wheat.” 

Preference ratings applied to orders for 
specified items, which were not filled by 
June 4, 1943, must be cancelled if they are 
not in conformity with restrictions imposed 
on that date, the War Production Board has 
announced. 

Country elevator operators from several 
states met recently with officials of the C.C.C. 
and A.A.A. to obtain a change in the uniform 
storage agreement that would reflect the in- 
crease in costs of operation since the agreement 
was first drafted. 

The Senate appropriations subcommittee 
has approved the $800,000,000 farm bill. The 
Farm Security Administration is given $156,- 
000,000. The Crop Insurance appropriation was 
increased also to $7,818,000 for administration. 
Farm parity payments were reduced from $170,- 
000,000 to $147,000,000. 

Malted grains and malt syrups are now 
covered by Conservation Order M-288, issued 
June 7. No brewer, except as permitted in 
paragraph (b) 2, shall use during any quota 
period, in the manufacture of malt beverages, 
more than 93 per cent of the quantity of malted 
grain, and more than 93 per cent of the quantity 
of malt syrup, which he used for such purpose 
during the corresponding base period. 


Preferential treatment in the eastern gas- 
oline shortage area will be accorded a revised 
list of industries, including cereals, flour, meal, 
animal and poultry feed, electric motors and 
generators, transformers, capacitors, conveying 
equipment, cordage, rope and twine. 

Fermenting wheat starch into sugar and 
alcohol without using malt is a new process 
being developed by Dr. A. K. Balls and Irwin 
W. Tucker of the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry with a view to separating 
the protein from the starch before distillation. 

Counsel for a house committee charged, 
June 17, the office of price administration is 
“Seeking to bring the entire American indus- 
trial system under burocratic control” not 
by price but by profit regulation. He said 
he based his accusation on information ob- 
tained from subpenaed O.P.A. files. 

If a tenant of a building has more than 
50% occupancy and has a rating under the 
C.M.P. Regulation 5 and that building needs a 
certain type of repair, he can extend that rating 
to the landlord and the landlord can re-extend 
it for the repairs and maintenance materials 
needed to repair the building. It is chargeable 
to the tenant’s quota. 

C.C.C. loan rate on 1943 rye will be 75c for 
No. 2 or better (and No. 3 on test weight) on 
the farm. If warehoused the grower must pay 
storage in advance to Apr. 30, 1944, or C.C.C. 
will deduct 7c per bushel. Last year’s loan on 
rye was 60c. The loan on barley is the same 
as last year, 75c for No. 1, and Sc more in 
Idaho and the Pacific Coast. 

Grain products exempt from M.P.R. were 
redefined in Revised Supplementary Regulation 
No. 1 to G.M.P.R., Amendment 10, effective 
June 10, covering ground wheat, malted wheat ; 
pearled barley, ground pearled barley, hulled 
barley, malted barley, ground barley; groats, 
hulled oats, ground groats, rolled hulled oats 
(table or feeding), cereal oats, ground oats; 
malted rye, ground rye; ground soy beans; 
ground buckwheat. 

For grains and cereal products the lend- 
lease bill that passed the House provided $364,- 
000,000 for the next fiscal year, compared with 
$98,753,045 spent on lend-lease grains and 
cereals from Mar. 15, 1941, to Apr. 30, 1943, 
indicating a heavy increase in the immediate 
future. In view of the United States shortage 
of feed, where will lend-lease get the greatly 
increased quantity of meat, butter, eggs, milk 
and poultry for shipment abroad? 

Orders for controlled materials placed be- 
fore the purchaser has received his allot- 
ments may be converted into controlled ma- 
terials orders when allotments are received, 
by furnishing the supplier with duplicate cop- 
ies of the purchase orders, certified as pro- 
vided in C. M. P. regulations. This is made 
clear by Interpretation No. 5 of C. M. P. 
Regulation No. 1, Orders so converted must 
be treated as authorized controlled materials 
orders as of the date on which the certifica- 
tion, including the allotment number, is fur- 
nished the supplier, not as of the date on 
which the order was first placed—W. P. B.- 
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The number and quantity of products 
which can be packed in new burlap bags is 
increased under the terms of Conservation 
Order M-221, as amended June 11 by the 
War Production Board. This reflects an 
improvement in the supply of burlap and, in 
addition, the availability of heavy-weight 
burlap. Heretofore, only light-weight bur- 
lap has been available for bag making. Un- 
der the amendment, flour, petroleum waxes, 
and stearic acid (cakes or slabs) are per- 
mitted, for the first time, to be packed in 
new burlap bags. At -the same time, more 
new burlap bags are allowed for packing 
processed feed and seed and grain. 


Your Feed 
Authority 


Feeds & Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 
20th Edition — 9th Printing 


Since the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1898 nineteen editions 
of this book have been issued, sev- 
eral printings having been made 
of each of the later editions. In 
the U. S. and other countries 
Feeds & Feeding is used more 
widely as a text and reference 
book than any other book on live- 
stock feeding. It is the only au- 
thoritative book on the subject, 
and is the result of over 44 years 
of exhaustive work in experi- 
mentation. 


The 20th edition, the latest, 
has been entirely rewritten and 
revised. It contains the latest 
information; recent analyses of 
American feeds; extensive data 
concerning the mineral and vita- 
min content of important feeds. 


The book is divided into three 
parts: “Fundamentals of Ameri- 
can Nutrition,” “Feeding Stuffs,” 
“Feeding Farm Animals.” This 
20th edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than 
the previous edition; 1,050 
pages; 95 informative illustra- 
tions. This book will enable any 
grinder and mixer of feeds more 
intelligently to suggest and com- 
pound worth while rations. Well 
bound in durable black keretol, 
weight 5 pounds, price $5.00 plus 
postage. Send for your copy now. 
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Brewers Dried Grains production during 
May amounted to [8,500 tons, against 14,600 tons 
in May, 1942, as reported by the U.S.D.A. 

Des Moines, Ia—Dealers here are said to 
have quit selling cracked corn since it was 
placed under ceiling allowing only 50 cents per 
ton over the price of shelled corn. 

Flemington, N. J.—John H. Barton, who 
retired in 1940 from the presidency of the Na- 
tional Oil Preducts Co. died recently of a heart 
attack. 


New York, N. Y.—Speakers at the meet- 
ing June 8 to 10 of the Northeastern Farm 
Bureau Conference condemned activities of gov- 
ernment agencies and the O.P.A., which have 
cut production of feeds. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The Beacon Milling Co., 
of Cayuga, held an all-day meeting at the Hotel 
Syracuse of officials and field representatives 
to consider the company’s plan to allot poultry 
and livestock feed to dealers. 

Washington, D. C.—The W.P.B. June 11 
amended Conservation Order M-221 to allow 
more burlap bags for processed feed and grain, 
increasing the quota from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Instead of covering all users the order elim- 
inates those who acquired less than 500 or fewer 
empty or used bags during 1942. 

Topeka, Kan.—The state board of agricul- 
ture has adopted a resolution reducing the feed- 
ingstuffs fee 25%, from 8c ton to 6c ton on all 
feedingstuffs tags and stamps sold after July 1, 
1943. This is in accordance with a statute 
passed by the legislature of 1939, which pro- 
vides that when more money is being received 
than is required for the enforcement of the 
feedingstuffs law, the board is authorized to 
reduce the fee. 


All persons raising live- 
stock, poultry and rabbits, can play a big part 
in helping Oregon feed dealers to make the most 
of feed now on hand by proper feeding and 
management, advises Leon Jackson, Secy. Ore- 
gon Feed Dealers’ Association. ‘Due to the 
large increase of Oregon’s poultry and livestock 
population, it is essential that dairymen, farm- 
ers and even backyard producers. do everything 
in their power to conserve feed supplies.”— 


Kansas City, Mo.—The C.C.C. regional of- 
fice has issued the following warning: “It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that some 
processors of feed wheat are attempting to pur- 
chase more than their normal grind for a period 
of 30 days, and equally obvious that some millers 


processing feed wheat are selling in excess of, 


30 days’ supply of ground wheat to mixed feed 
manufacturers and others. Distributors of whole 
or ground feed wheat are required to secure the 
same certification from their customers that the 
corporation requires from them. It is hoped that 
this situation will be corrected immediately to 
avoid necessity of any action on the part of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation.” 


Mineral Content of Alfalfa 


The Colorado Farm Bulletin points out the 
considerable variability of alfalfas with respect 
to mineral nutrient content, tabulating the min- 
eral content, content of good alfalfa, and the 
maximum content found for silica, sulfates, car- 
bonates, phosphates, chlorides, calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium and sodium. It is empha- 
sized that the highest silica content found, about 
0.75 per cent, is very much lower in proportion 
to the total ash content than is that of most 
grass hays, and the nutrient mineral content 
correspondingly greater. 
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Millfeed Support Discontinued 


Government support of prices of millfeed 
which was started Jan. 25, 1943, has been aban- 
doned as not necessary since the market is 
strong. 

When the price of millfeed averaged more 
than $1.50 per ton below the ceiling the C.C.C. 
made up the difference, the purpose being to 
prevent a rise in the flour price. 

The more millers received for the by-product 
the cheaper they could sell the flour. 


Maximum Prices for Powdered 
Skim Milk 


Effective June 11 the O.P.A. in amendment 
No. 24 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 280 
set maximum prices for all powdered skim 
milk and powdered buttermilk for animal feed. 

The O.P.A. deleted from the regulation the 
phrase “packaged powder skim milk sold for 
animal feed” and inserted in its place the phrase 
“all powdered skim milk for animal feed and 
all powdered buttermilk for animal feed.” 


To Avert Corn Disaster 


The Feed Industry Council recommends either : 

1. The removal or a material increase in the 

corn ceiling prices, or 

2. A substantial reduction in hog prices, es- 

pecially on heavy hogs 

3. Or both. 

“Since power to deal with this emergency 
rests with Mr. James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization, and Mr. Fred Vinson, Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, with the Pres- 
ident’s approval, under wartime powers granted 
by Congress, it is suggested that dealers im- 
mediately express their views to those gentlemen 
directly and thru senators and representatives, 
insisting on action to avert a National disaster. 
The Nation cannot afford to allow the foed 
production program to deteriorate while deal- 
ing with other National problems, however im- 
portant they may be.” 


Alternative Ingredients Permit- 
ted in Mixed Feed Registrations 


Dr. Quackenbush, state chemist of Indiana, 
has announced that during the war emergency 
he will accept mixed feed registrations which 
bear a declaration of alternative ingredients. 
These alternative ingredients may not be iden- 
tical in feeding value, but during the emer- 
gency they may be used alternatively when so 
registered. On the state feed tags these alter- 
nate ingredients will be printed within paren- 
theses, and the tags will be printed with the 
following statement: 

“INGREDIENTS .. ..2-c)indae aes <ete eeeenn 
(EMERGENCY DECLARATION) ....... a 

Each feed manufacturer in Indiana has been 
sent a copy of this announcement giving full 
details. A copy may be had by writing to 
the Office of the State Chemist. The announce- 
ment applies only to the declaration of ingre- 
dients. The guaranteed analysis must be main-~ 
tained, irrespective of the specific ingredients 
used. As long as ingredients are covered by 
present tags, and the printed analysis is main- 
tained, one need not re-register or use new tags. 
At the end of the year, he can redeem any 
unused or obsolete tags for a cash refund. 
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Missouri Feed Men Organize 


Meetings were held June 7 and June 14 by 
a new organization known as the Ass’n of Feed 
Dealers and Manufacturers of Southern Mis- 
souri and Adjoining States, for concerted ac- 
tion to obtain feed for farm animals. 

Congressmen have been appealed to by wire 
to come to the aid of feeders, who are des- 
perately in need. 

The chairman of the organization 1s Forrest 
Lipscomb of the Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co., 
Springfield; and Cliff Browne of the Spear 
Feed Co., Springfield, is in charge of publicity. 
The meeting of June 14 was held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Springfield. 


New Alfalfa Ceilings 


Effective June 23, R.M.P.A. 332 places 
maximum prices on alfalfa hay in Arizona, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Idaho and New Mexico and in El 
Paso and Hudspeth Counties in Texas at the 
levels established last February for California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

The maximum price is $20 a ton, loose on 
the farm, ready to load, except that, where a 
certificate signed by a state or federal hay in- 
spector is supplied, the following maximum 
prices can be charged. 

Grade 
No.1 
ONL Eee DEANE IE Totes sv e0alciev«. «/aiiety iefeisis: aisle $22.50 


Alfalfa green or leafy hay........ Shee 
Alfalfa extra-leafy hay .......... 25.50 


Country shippers are allowed a mark-up of 
$2 a ton on sales to dealers and of $3 a ton 
on sales to retailers or feeders or other ulti- 
mate purchasers. Dealers are allowed a mark- 
up of $1.50 a ton. Retailers are allowed a 
maximum price of $3 a ton on sales from off a 
railroad car in less than carload lots. Where 
the retailer has unloaded and stored the hay, 
he is allowed a $5 a ton mark-up in sales of 
two tons or less; $4.50 a ton on sales of more 
than two tons but not more than three; $3.50 a 
ton on sales of more than three but not more 
than five tons; $3 a ton on sales of more than 
five tons. 


Grade 


New Feed Conservation 
Booklet 


It is suggested by L. R. Hawley of the Feed 
Industry Council that all feed manufacturers 
mail directly to customers or distribute to feed- 
ers thru their salesmen or dealers a copy of the 
simple, 8-page booklet prepared by the Council 
giving the feed conservation program in detail. 

It outlines feeding programs to help the farm- 
er save feed with poultry, dairy cattle, hogs and 
beef cattle. The material contained in the book- 
let was prepared with the guidance of a group 
of the outstanding nutritional authorities in the 
feed industry and has their complete approval. 

Orders for the booklet, at $8.50 per thou- 
sand, should be sent to the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil, 53 West Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


Caution in Pricing Feed Wheat 


By J. G. Wirson, manager Pacific Northwest 
Feed Ass’n 

With abandonment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation feed wheat program, it is report- 
ed that some wholesalers and retailers have 
advanced their feed wheat prices without re- 
gard as to whether or not this wheat was pur- 
chased from~C.C.C. at lower levels. 

It is pointed out that this may have severe 
reprecussions if and when a new program is 
instituted. 

It must be borne in mind that dealers must 
be approved by their County A. A. A, Com- 
mittee before C. C. C. wheat can be purchased. 
Any undue advance in present wheat prices 
could result in a withdrawal of the purchase 
privilege. 

It is known that the eastern and middle west- 
ern trade have always had to make out com- 
plicated reports, one of them being a report 
thirteen columns wide. Local C. C. C. has not 
required this but could institute this. 


Increasing Recovery of 
Distillers’ Grains 


Recovery of distillers dried grains for live- 
stock feed from waste in the production of alco- 
hol is keeping pace with the expanding industrial 
alcohol program. It is estimated, that approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the stillage (recoverable 
waste grain slep) of the converted beverage dis- 
tilleries and industrial alcohol producers is now 
being lost. 

The survey covered 130 plants, of which 122 
were converted beverage distilleries and eight 
industrial alcohol plants. Recovery equipment at 
the plants now is operating at capacity. During 
February, approximately 9,000,000 bus. of grain 
were mashed by these companies for the pro- 
duction ef industrial alcohol. This would mean 
a potential recovery of approximately 60,000 
tons of stillage. However, about 43,000 tons 
were recovered for sales as dry feed or fed to 
po as slop; 17,000 tons were lost—WPB- 
675i: 


Distiller's Wheat Slop Causing 


Trouble for Feeders 
By A. W. W. 

Country distillers in Kentucky who are de- 
pendent on cattle feeders to get rid of their 
spent beer, or whole wet slop, due to lack of 
driers and evaporators, are in a bad position, 
as a result of running exclusively on war al- 
cohol, but being unable to secure corn to use 
in their mashing program. As a result they 
have had to use straight wheat, other than such 
barley malt used for conversion of starch into 
sugar, prior to fermenting. 

The trouble is that the cattle feeders, who 


’ contract their wet slop, contend that they can 


not feed 100 per cent wheat feed, as it does 
not agree with the interior of a steer, and they 
have sick steers, are losing steers by death, and 
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that steers do not fatten on the wheat slop. 
The same is true of hog feeders, while small 
users, who haul slop from distillers, for farm 
feeding, don’t like the wheat product. Feeders 
contend that they can use 44 per cent wheat slop, 
and have used 50 per cent, but when it gets 
onto a full wheat basis, they claim that they 
will be forced to market their cattle and stop 
feeding. 


Adulteration and Misbranding 


A fine of $100 on a plea of guilty was im- 
posed on the Terminal Oil Mill Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., on the charge of tagging cottonseed 
screenings as containing 43 per cent protein 
when they contained not more than 38.13 per 
cent. 

For deficiency in protein content as stated 
on the label, 64 bags of dairy feed was seized 
at Vansant, Va., and released on condition that 
it be relabeled. 

The court ordered destroyed 175 5-lb. pack- 
ages of Farm Master Vitamin D Mix shipped 
from Elgin, Ill., to Minneapolis, Minn., by the 
Borden Co. labeled to contain 85 AOAC chick 
units of vitamin D per gram, when not over 
50 AOAC units were found. 

The Marden-Wild Corporation shipped from 
Somerville, Mass., to Chicago, Ill., 59 drums 
guaranteed to contain 400 AOAC chick units 
of vitamin per gram, that contained not more 
than 320 units per gram, and were libeled by 
the U. S. Attorney, the court ordering the 
preduct released on condition that it be re- 
labeled. 

Eight drums of Vitand Vitamin Oil for Poul- 
try and Animal Feeds were libeled at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for misbranding. The label called 
for 400, but the product contained not more 
than 300 AOAC chick units of V vitamin D 
per gram. The product was released to E. F. 
Drew & Co., Inc., conditioned that it be re- 
labeled. 


TO AVOID CONFUSION 


—And Eliminate the Possibility of Mis- 
understanding, We Wish to Stress the 
Following Points: 


— Is a fumigant especially prepared to control 
weevil, bran bugs and moths in grain stored on the 
farm and country elevators. 

—> WEEVIL-FUME is a product of the Weevil- 
Fume Corporation, a subsidiary of the Weevil-Cide 


Company. 


— WEEVIL-FUME is as thoroughly dependable 
for the specific purpose for which it is designed, as 
is Weevil-Cide for elevator bin fumigation. 

— WEEVIL-FUME is sold to the farm trade only 
through elevator and mill operators. 

— WEEVIL-FUME is a proven product, worthy 
of your confidence and worth handling, because it 
faithfully renders a needed service and yields a sub- 
stantial profit on sales. 


THE WEEVIL-FUME CORPORATION 


1327 West 9th Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Eastern Feed Merchants 
Consider Feed Shortage 


The Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
held its annual meeting June 15 and 16 at the 
Arlington Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y. 


AUSTIN W. CARPENTER, Sherburne, 
N. Y., pres., said that to maintain normal rates 
of feeding over 2,000,000 tons of feed would 
have to be brought into New York State during 
the next year, and that such supplies are simply 
not available, which will make the liquidation 
of some of the present animal population in 
the state inevitable. 

The feed industry will have to fight for what 
it deserves, and that the success that has been 
achieved by the federation during the past year 
has been due to the cooperation of all. The 
government moves too slowly. Mr. Carpenter 
predicted that feed will be rationed by the goy- 
ernment in the near future. The feed industry, 
he said, will have to present a united front in 
coping with this situation. 

Mr. Carpenter declared that he did not chal- 
lenge the right of co-operative enterprises en- 
tering any line of business, but he seriously did 
question their right to federal and state aid. 

LOUIS THOMPSON, Glen Ridge, N. J., 
sec’y, reported the organization in good finan- 
cial condition, with a membership of 452. He 
said government aid should not be extended to 
co-operatives unless similar help was given to 
independent businessmen. 

Congressman E. A. Hall of New York criti- 
cized the drafting of farm labor. 

LIONEL TRUE, Springville, N. Y., ex- 
plained the work of the Feed Industry Council. 

DR. CLIFF D. CARPENTER, Chicago, IIl., 
delivered his interesting lecture on “Importance 
of Poultry Viability to the War Effort.” 

SAMUEL L. RICE, Metamora, O., Pres. of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, spoke 
on conditions in the grain business. 

RAY B. BOWDEN, Washington, D. C., ex- 
ecutive vice pres. of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n, reviewed the corn price regu- 
lation and its imperfections. He spoke of the 
difficulty of obtaining clarification of O. P. A. 
orders. 

JOHN K. WESTBERG said that immediate 
action must be taken on wheat and bread prices. 
Altho an increase in price would be easiest, a 


Austin W. Carpenter, president of the Eastern 

Federation of Feed Merchants nad director of 

of the Grain & Feed Dealers Nat'l Ass’n, pre- 

sided at annual meeting in Binghamton, N. Y., 
June 16.—Nat’l Ass’n photo. 


cent a loaf rise would cost consumers $100,- 
000,000 annually, and this would play havoc 
with the price control structure. 

A panel discussion of feeding problems closed 
the meeting. The panel was under the direction 
of Professors L. C. Norris, Cornell University ; 
A. R. Merrill, Connecticut College of Agricul- 
ture; Richard Bradfield, Cornell University ; 
Dr. C. L. Platt, New Jersey State Agricultural 
College; Robert H. Olmstead, Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural College, and J. K. Loosli, 
Cornell University. 

Jas. H. Gray was re-elected 2d vice pres. 
and Louis E. Thompson, sec’y-treas. Pres. Car- 
penter declined re-election. 

Directors elected are: Austin W. Carpenter, 
Sherburne, N. Y.; Walter F. Oesterling, But- 
ler, Pa.; George P. Reed, Jr., Pennington, 
N. J.; Benjamin D. Simmons, Sussex, N. J.; 
John S. StahInecker, Williamsport, Pa.; Dean 
K. Webster, Jr., Lawrence, Mass. 


Rock Grit Exempted from 


Price-Control 


The O.P.A. on May 29 exempted grit used 
as poultry feed from price control. 


Accurate figures of rock grit shipped last 
year are not available, but the two largest ship- 
pers together shipped some 60,000 tons. The 
price has been naturally low, from $5 to $6 a 
ton. With mark-ups, the rock grit costs the 
poultry raiser about $1 a hundredweight. The 
consumption per bird, when it is used at all, is 
about one-half pound a year. This means one- 
half cent a bird a year. Most growers, whose 
birds can feed on an open range, do not use it 
at all. 

The administrative difficulties of establishing 
adequate controls lie principally in attempting 
to find the names of all shippers and to make 
any accurate analysis of industry costs. 

Action was taken thru Amendment No. 7 to 
Revised Supplementary Regulation 1 to the 
General Maximum Price Regulation (Excep- 
tions of Commodity Transactions from the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation). The amend- 
ment became effective June 3, 1943. 


WFA Moves to Get Corn for 
Processing Plants 


Emergency action to keep cern processing 
plants supplied with corn needed in the produc- 
tion of war products was taken today by the 
War Food Administration. Officials stated that 
the closing down of these plants for lack of 
corn would seriously cripple war production of 
explosives, aluminum, magnesium and other war 
products. At the same time, the WFA called 
all loans on 1942. crop corn, the loans to be 
paid or the corn delivered to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation not later than July 15. Corn 
is needed by feeders in the deficit areas as well 
as by processors. 

Action was taken to supply corn to two plants 
at Keokuk, Iowa and Pekin, Ill. for the con- 
tinued production of starch for war uses. The 
Keokuk plant closed down June 15 for lack of 
corn. The WFA acted immediately to move ad- 
ditional corn stored in CCC bins to keep the 
Keokuk plant in operation. Similar action is 
being taken in connection with the Pekin plant 
where stocks of corn are down to a few days’ 
supply. The corn is being sold by the CCC, 
basis $1.10%4 at Chicago, the lowest price at 
which the Corporation can sell corn except for 
feed under existing legislation. 

The calling of 1942-crop loans follows the 
calling of 1938-41 loans by the WF'A May 5 
with redemption or delivery date not later than 
July 1. Redemptions of 1938-41 corn have to- 
taled about 15 million bushels since May 5, when 
the quantity under loan was reported at approxi- 
mately 55 million bushels. Loans outstanding.on 
1942 corn total about 47 million bushels. Notes 
on 1942-crop corn held by lending agencies on 
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July 16 will be purchased immediately by the 
Chicago office of the CCC. 

In cases where CCC is unable to take care of 
processing plants, because of depleted Govern- 
ment stocks of corn or because the corn is not 
in position for delivery, priorities will be issued 
to cover essential war needs. Elevator stocks 
will be requisitioned, if such action is necessary, 
to continue uninterrupted production of corn 
products for war uses. 


DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 
FEEDING A & D OILS 


LACTO-VEE FOR-CLO 
LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 


iNSTALL 


for BIGGER PROFITS 


UNIVERSAL Hammermill 
AJACS Pulverizer 

ECONOMY Magnetic Separator 
CORN Cutter and Grader 
Vertical Feed Mixer 

Truck Dumps and other equip- 
ment. Write for information. 


W A N T E D Distributors or Sales 

4 Representatives in 
Northeast and other open territories. Write 
for our proposition. 


A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Ine. 


1084 10th Ave. S. E. 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition. 
603 pages, 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
Ibs., price $4.00 plus postage. 
PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hura 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date. Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 
Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 
Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 llustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit than 
healthy poultry. These books will, aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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Will Import Molasses from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico 


Speaking before the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n J. A. McConnell of Ithaca, 
INSDY?, sand: 

There has been a continual effort to bring 
before the powers that be in Washington the 
need of finally bringing in blackstrap molasses. 

I can say that within the last few weeks there 
has been a general realization on the part of the 
high officials that we must move something 
like 300,000,000 gallons of molasses which is 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico and some of the 
other islands before the new crop is ground 
next January. Someone told me—this is not 
government quotation—that. they went to Ad- 
miral Land on the situation and he said, “If 
somebody tells me to move it, I will move it.” 
It can be moved. 

It is just a question of whether oil is more 
important than food and the realization in 
Washington is beginning to shift to the point 
that food is more important than some other 
things at the moment. I want to venture a 
guess—it is only a guess—that sometime soon 
you will see action on blackstrap molasses. Be- 
fore you men in the feed industry get too 
enthusiastic or optimistic about that, I want to 
say that the thinking, however, is first to sup- 
ply the distilleries. 

The distilleries now have used up the molas- 
ses and they are reaching into the feed ration 
for their raw material and they are putting a 
double load on the feed ration, so probably first 
the distilleries will have to be taken care of. 
The first thing is to get it moved in-here. I 
think that will be done. It has got to be done. 

It is like my dad. In addition to being a 
farmer he was a horse trader. I used to drive 
the horses he brought around. When you got 
a horse you couldn’t move any other way you 
always built a fire under his belly. He usually 
would move from that spot to another less 
hot one. 

This feed situation is getting so damned hot 
that somebody is going to move off of the spot, 
and there is enough molasses down there to 
replace 64,000,000 bus. of corn, and as corn 
becomes tight that is the hot spot that, as a 
country, we are on. 


Feed Industry Council and 
Public Relations 


By L. R. Hawtey, Chicago, director public 
relations committee, before American Feed 
Mfrs. Ass’n. 

Getting the government to fully realize what 
was taking place in the feed industry was a 
selling job. Just like selling the idea of bal- 
anced rations or better feeding, the government 
must be sold on the necessity of doing some- 
thing about the feed situation. 

With this thought in mind, a 48-page sales 
portfolio was built. Step by step it traced the 
important part that feed plays in production of 
the meat, milk and eggs needed to meet our 
wartime food production goals. 

Step by step it pointed out what had hap- 
pened to America’s feed supply and what must 
be done to help the American farmer reach 
these goals. The material in this portfolio 
opened the eyes of those who were responsible 
for providing the food America needed. 

Groups that were competitive in the past are 
today working hand and hand, giving freely of 
their time and effort to put over one great 
cause—the conservation of the nation’s feed 
supply to meet our country’s production goals. 
Again I sy, let’s give a rising vote of thanks to 
those men who have given so freely of their 
time and efforts to make the program of the 
Feed Industry Council a success. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKLETS.—Final 
step in carrying out the feed conservation pro- 
gram is to put the printed program itself in 
the farmer’s hands. The Feed Industry Council 
has done this thru the publication of two book- 
lets, one put out in the East and the other 
edited for the central area, the South and the 


West. Most of you have already seen copies 
of these booklets. Many of you are already 
distributing them thru your regular publicity 
channels. The eastern booklet is being distrib- 
uted thru manufacturers, colleges, and thru 
county agents lists. The central, southern and 
western booklet is going out thru feed manu- 
facturers to their dealers who in turn pass 
them along to their farmer customers. 

These booklets outline in detail the programs 
that a farmer should follow to help conserve 
feed supplies. They will do a tremendous job 
to help stretch the nation’s feed supply and make 
it do a better job. May we ask the support of 
all in the industry to get widespread distribu- 
tion for these books. 

I would like to acknowledge also the fine 
co-operation that many of the manufacturers 
have given the feed industry program by fea- 
turing it in their publication, direct mail and 
radio advertising. Their unselfish efforts are 
appreciated and we know they have been helpful 
in furthering the program. 

Gentlemen, the story of the Feed Industry 
Council is a story of achievement. It is a job 
that could only have been done thru the co- 
operation of you men who make up the feed 
industry. 


For Increased Fish Meal 


Production 


The California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n has presented a resolution to the Cali- 
fornia U.S.D.A. War Board. 

(1) That the commercial fishing industry be 
placed immediately on a continuous production 
basis for the duration, so as to produce human 
food and feeding by-products and that these 
essential by-products be confined to Coastal 
areas. 

(2) Inasmuch as oil and soybean meal pro- 
duction in California has been efficiently and 
economically produced by the local processors, 
we request that definite quotas of soybeans be 
allocated to this area for processing during the 
coming year in sufficient quantities to assure or- 
derly capacity production. 

(3) We further urge and recommend that 
continued efforts be made to insure importa- 
tions of meat scraps and bone meal. 

It is the opinion of the members. of this 
Association that the carrying out of the above 
program will result in the proper protein main- 
tenance of the present poultry and livestock in- 
ventories on an efficient production basis. 


A Wartime Pledge 


to Our Customers 


Today, we are unable to meet the demand for Swift's Soybean Oil Meal. 
We hope this shortage will be reduced in the months ahead. Meanwhile, 
we make this pledge to,you: we will distribute fairly and impartially the 
available supply of Swift’s Soybean Oil Meal. 


SOYBEANS IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


With a huge 1942 soybean crop feed dealers and farmers alike are wonder- 
ing why there should be a shortage of soybean meal. 


Global war has cut imports of protein feeds. Usual imports of tankage, reat 
scraps, fish meal, oil meal have been cut off. Large exports of dried skim 
milk to our allies have further cut into ordinary protein feed supplies. 


Huge numbers of livestock on feed. There are more livestock on feed today 
than ever before in the nation’s history. And conditions are favorable for 
feeding high protein rations. This has created a great demand for all pro- 
tein feeds, including soybean oil meal. 


As a result of these wartime conditions we can not always supply you 
with the Swift’s Soybean Oil Meal you want, but we will continue to 
make every effort to distribute the available supply fairly. 


"Swift | 
-& Company 


MILLS AT 


Champaign, Hlinois Cairo, Illinois 
Des Moines, Iowa Fostoria, Ohio 
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Loans on Corn to Be Called 


J. B. HUTSON, pres. of the C.C. C. has 
given formal notice that loans on 47,000,000 bus. 
of corn sealed on farms in 1942 are called, 
effective July 15. 

Farmers must either deliver the corn or pay 
off the loans. 

No substantial increase in supplies available 
to processors is expected from this action. 

Barley and sorghum receipts from approved 
warehouses will be accepted for loans, but 
storage charges must be paid in advance, or a 
deduction of 7c per bushel will be made in 
the loan. 


Work of Feed Industry Council 


By J. A. McConnett, Ithaca, N. Y., chair- 
man, Feed Industry Council, before American 
Feed Mfrs. Ass’n. 

Few persons, if any, even within government, 
know the extent to which this country has com- 
mitted itself in supplying food to the peoples 
of other nations. Certainly the general public 
does not know. 

THE MAIN HOLES in the goals are two. 
These are responsible for most of our food 
troubles up to the present. 

(1) Attempting to retain too high a propor- 
tion of meat in the allied nations’ rations and 
conversely not enough cereals. This policy is 
resulting in outright waste of our food re- 
sources, 

(2) Promising the industrial worker a low- 
cost, high-quality, peace-time diet during a 
period of total war. We are attempting to ful- 
fill this promise under the worthy cloak of 
fighting wild inflation, and that is a worthy 
enough cloak if it is not used in the wrong 
place. The city press, prompted by Government 
propaganda, has really achieved a state of hys- 
teria on the subject of inflation. Some day 
they ought to take time to look over our Goy- 
ernment commitments and requirements and 
then compare these with possible supplies. They 
might become hysterical on the other side. 

It is now generally known to be true that 
the expansion in heavy grain consuming animal 
units has far outrun the capacity to produce the 
feed for them. 

THE FIRST SHORTAGE that showed up 
was proteins. The Industry Council’s joint pro- 
gram with the government provided as good a 
basis as any to deal with this situation. Of 
course, a shortage is a shortage, no matter what 
you do. Now, even a worse shortage is coming 
up, which is in addition to protein—a feed grain 
shortage. 

As time goes on, even the skeptics will come 
to realize that the feed industry thru its Council 
was trying to cope with forces which were not 
of its own making—forces which can only be 
dealt with by the honest, joint efforts of the 
whole industrv ‘plus a national price policy 
which will adjust feed demands to feed supplies. 
Palliatives will but put off the day when the 
reckoning must come. The price which the coun- 
try must pay for this mistaken policy and its 
long past due demise will be very steep. 

WHEN THIS UNWORKABLE LIVE- 
STOCK POLICY will be changed and brought 
into adjustment, I have no way of knowing, 
except that it will be changed. Lack of feed 
supplies will bring about the adjustment, prob- 
ably in a rather disorderly way. If we are to 
take the experience of the 1934 and 1936 drouth 
years as a guide, this liquidation will be in the 
following order: Hogs followed by chickens, 
beef cattle, dairy calves and heifers and dairy 
cows—in that order. Furthermore, liquidation 
would be heaviest in the western corn belt 
states and least in the dairy areas. Administra- 
tive action may and probably will change this 
order. It will be difficult, however, for the 
administration to devise a policy that will do 
three things at the same time, namely, (1) 
meet the test of “equality of sacrifice,” (2) 
be in the nation’s interest, and (3) also be 
politically expedient. 


The Feed Industry Council has pretty well 
discharged its original purpose, that of making 
an investigation, reporting the facts, and adopt- 
ing a conservation program on proteins. I should 
say that pregram is 90 per cent accomplished. 

The shortages of feed ahead will most cer- 
tainly call for some form of allocation. As 
much as I hate to admit it, I think this coun- 
try has gotten itself into such a mess, that 
some form of committee allocation will have to 
be made. : 


Construction Handled in 
Regional W.P.B. Offices 


The types of construction for which applica- 
tions are processed in Regional Offices were en- 
larged in an amendment to field administrative 
order 708-20, the War Production Board an- 
nounced June 9. This order delegates author- 
ity to Regional Directors to permit construction 
under Order L-41 and to issue preference rat- 
ing orders provided the estimated cost is less 
than $10,000. 

Among the types of construction now proc- 
essed in the field are those which increase by 
less than 20 per cent the capacity of productive 
facilities and off-farm storage facilities for 
agricultural products, including drainage and 
irrigation facilities serving more than one farm, 
creameries, warehouses, and grain elevators. 

Not covered by the amendment is any con- 
struction or remodeling of these off-farm facili- 
ties to produce a different type of product or to 
increase capacity by more than 20 per cent; nor 
does it cover off-farm industrial type food- 
processing facilities such as canneries, packing 
houses, oil-seed plants, or commercial hatcher- 
ies. Applications for construction of these fa- 
cilities’ will be processed in Washington. 


CCC Will Contract for No 
Wooden Grain Bins 


To clear up current misconceptions about the 
demands for wooden bins for storage of grain, 
the Lumber and Lumber Preducts Division of 
the W.P.B. has stated that no additional wooden 
bins will be purchased this year by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation unless unforeseen 
circumstances drastically change present con- 
ditions. The Division is receiving many in- 
quiries about allocation of materials for wooden 
grain bins. 

In 1942, the Corporation bought 79,000 bins 
of capacity ranging from 660 to 3,000 bus. to 
protect a reserve supply of grain totaling ap- 
proximately 155 million bushels. There is now 
ne nee for additional storage facilities of this 
“and. 

Two factors are responsible, Lumber Division 
officials explained, for the rather widespread 
belief in the retail lumber trade and the wood- 
working industry that orders for wooden bins 
are still being placed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. First, some of the 1942 contracts 
provided for the building of bins during the 
first quarter of 1943 for delivery in late spring 
or early summer; secondly, lumber similar to 
that used in grain bins has recently been made 
available for grain car doors needed by railroads 
for safe transportation of grain. 

All materials for bin orders placed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation were allocated 
in 1942, Division officials emphasized, and the 
final contracts were let in December. 
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The popcorn industry did $120,000,000 
worth of business last year, and last year’s 
crop required only 93,450 acres. 

Atlanta, Ga—The Blue Ribbon Hatchery, 
the largest in the Southeast, burned June 17, 
with 50,000 newly hatched chicks and 350,000 
eggs. 

New York, N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council it was 
recommended that fishing boats be, released to 
the fishing industry so that more fish be brought 
in both for human consumption and for the by- 
preducts they will provide. Strong presenta- 
tions have been made to Washington to rectify 
the discrepancies that have been brought about 
by ceiling prices on processed fish and none on 
whole fresh fish. 


We Specialize in the 
Sales of: 
Arkansas Rice Bran 
Finely Ground Rice Hills 
Cotton Seed Meal 
Finely Ground Peanut Hulls, 


Sacked 
Wire us or phone us over LD 181, 
182 and 185 for prices. 
We cater to Wholesale Mills and 
Wholesale Grain Dealers. 


Geo. F. Porbeck Company, Inc. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio 


, 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
Analyzed at 
Aone 3 Reasonable Rates 


Laboratory 
Analyses 


Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Hlinels 
“Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds” 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


LAMAR, COLO. 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSH 


Malt Sprouts 
ST. LOUIS 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


TO BEAT HITLER 
| USE 
ERIEZ PERMANENT MAGNETS 


To stop the sabotage of tramp iron going into your 
grinders—corn cutters—or rolls. 


At moderate cost Eriez permanent Magnets will 
effectively remove tramp iron and steel in the grain 
—not only preventing damage to your equipment— 
but eliminate a fire hazard as well. Approved by 
the Mill Mutuals. 


Illustration shows the hinged model used on 
grain spouts, can be dropped down for convenient 
cleaning. Also made for hammermill installations. 


Ask us for details and prices. 


ERIEZ MFG. CO., ERIE, PA. 
GRUENDLER — Serving the Milling Industry Since 1885 


Should you have 
a Government 
Priority— 
Investigate 
| This Feed Mill 


Larger Capacity— 
Improved Feeds 
NEW, PROVEN | 
SUPREME 
Slow Speed Feed Grinder 


Built-in Cast poe pee 
uilt-in Ball Bearin 

anen sagt ‘or 

Complete Safety — Less 

Bey ere Powerful Suction 
Fan—Three ae 

screens, chan 1 esent Grue 

seconds flat Sat rind- ny oneratling ‘wth 

ee ores and 

ecessary, obtain 

ie tod eens Parts, 

here at the Saseudlee factory. 


er is in motion— - 
EED — 30 Days’ 
a Write for totors 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & ” PULVERIZER co. 


PLANT and MAIN OFFICE 2915-17 N. MARKET «+ ST. LOUIS, MO 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
SAVES MANPOWER 


Fully ten manual operations are eliminated by the 
RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC GRAIN SHIPPING 
SCALE. From opening and closing gates, balancing grain 
and writing down weights, to adding up drafts without for- 
getting any—the Richardson does all these steps mechan- 
ically, and better. Continuously, year after year, it weighs 
out accurate quantities of grain for sbipnone one need 
for attendance. With a Richard- ~ 
son, you avoid overshipments, 
complaint-causing underweights, 
and save manpower. 


Weighs bulk, free-flowing grains. 
Capacities range from 1000 to 
20,000 bushels per hour, with a 
type registered record of each 
weighing. Write the Richardson 
office nearest you for Bulletin 
1219-G. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY e 


CLIFTON, N. J. 


Mroteeal New York ee ah: Philadelphia 
tre i jl maha 
neisco Pitteburgh TT : ichita 


San Fra ‘oronto 


HOWELL’S “MULTI-MIX’ 
BATCH FEED MIXER 


BATCH 
FAST, THOROUGH AND ECONOMICAL 
FLOOR OR SUSPENSION TYPE 


Before you buy any Batch Feed Mixer be sure to 
investigate the merits of the Multi-Mix. Complete infor- 
mation and prices on request. 

R. R. HOWELL COMPANY, Manufacturers 


